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CoNTRIBUTORS 


Probably no book has been more widely quoted among educators of adolescents than 
Coming of Age in Samoa’ by Margaret Mead, Ph.D., associate curator of ethnology, The 
American Museum of Natural History. Her later books, Growing Up in New Guinea,* 
Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive Societies,3 and (as editor) Cooperation and Com- 
petition among Primitive Peoples* likewise contain information of great significance to edu- 
cators. Her article, which we were fortunate to secure for this issue of the JourNaL, throws 
a new anthropological light on student personnel administration. 


All of our readers already familiar with The Art of Leadership,® Personnel Administra- 
tion,® and New Adventures in Democracy’ by Ordway Tead, Ph.D., chairman of the Board 
of Higher Education in New York City, and editor of Economic Books published by Harper 
and Brothers, will welcome this splendid article urging the unification of the world of 
work and the world of creative culture. 


Mr. Ferdinand Kuhn, previously foreign correspondent in London, and now editor 
and special features writer for the New York Times, in his article, gives us invaluable per- 
spective on international relations. 


Only a person with an overview of the country as a whole could supply the necessary 
perspective on mental hygiene problems of youth today. This, Dr. George S. Stevenson, 
medical director, National Committee for Mental Hygiene, and co-author with Henry C. 
Patey of The Mental Health Emphasis in Education,’ has been able to do for us in the 
fourth article. 


To those who have accepted the educational ideals of the rule of reason, individual 
development, and emancipation from tradition, the article by The Reverend Henry P. 
Van Dusen, B.D., Ph.D., dean of students, Union Theological Seminary, and author of 
The Plain Man Seeks for God,® and For the Healing of the Nations; Impressions of Chris- 
tianity around the World, published in 1940, will be stimulating and challenging. 


*New York: Blue Ribbon Books, 1936. 312 p. 98c. 

*New York: Blue Ribbon Books, 1933. 382 p. $1.00. 

*New York: William Morrow and Co., 1935. 335 p. $3.00. 

“New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937. 531 p. $4.00. 

®New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935. 308 p. $2.50. 

aaa Ordway, and Metcalf, H. C. Third edition. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. 519 p. 
$4.00. 

™New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939. 229 p. $2.00. 

*S0 W. SOth St., New York: National Commission for Mental Hygiene, 1935. 96 p. 40c. 

°New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. 213 p. $2.00. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940. 227 p. $1.00. 
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Administrative Contributions to Democratic Character 
Formation at the Adolescent Level' 


MARGARET MEAD 


I have been asked to discuss with 
you the influence of culture upon per- 
sonal development, to discuss what so- 
cial anthropology, and particularly 
that branch of social anthropology 
concerned with problems of personal- 
ity and culture, can give to a group 
whose major responsibility is the re- 
lationship between the structure of the 
school and college and the personality 
of the individual students who live 
within that structure. I want to nar- 
row this very wide problem down to 
a particular point and to assume that 
you have asked me a more precise 
question: What has social anthropol- 
ogy to say about ways in which admin- 
istrative and guidance officers in the 
schools and colleges of New York 
State now can contribute to the for- 
mation of a type of personality which 
will be effective in a democratic so- 
ciety? 

The first question is whether there 
is a genuine connection between the 
administrative forms and the personal- 
ities of individuals who must function 
under these forms. During the last 
10 years a great deal of work has been 
done to bring together the two diver- 
gent approaches,” best exemplified by 
the classical economic interpretation 
of history, which put the entire onus 
upon institutions and insisted that if 
we altered the institutions, personality 
would take care of itself, and the psy- 
chological interpretation of history 
which put the onus upon the organiza- 
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tion of each individual personality, 
and insisted that if we altered the per- 
sonalities, the institutions would take 
care of themselves. 

But every administrative or guid- 
ance official knows that actually the 
two aspects are inextricably combined, 
that there is a continuous and dynamic 
inter-relationship between social forms 
and personality, that an autocratic sys- 
tem administered by a democratic per- 
sonality, is not the same system as an 
autocratic system administered by a 
convinced autocrat and that either type 
of administrator is limited in his re- 
sults by the forms within which he 
must work. There have been many 
recent studies to show that modern 
economy not only produces a certain 
type of character but is in turn depen- 
dent upon that type of character to 
perpetuate its peculiar institutions. 
The combination, then, that deans 
present, of work with structure and 
work with individuals is a particularly 
happy one, for deans are in a position 
to attack both ends of the problem at 
once, altering the structures which are 
in their charge, and modifying the 
personalities of administrators and 
students so as to reify those alterations. 

I have further limited the question 
so that it would apply to the present 
local American scene. You are pri- 
marily concerned with producing a 
more democratic personality here in 
the United States this year. This con- 
cern has several implications. It means 
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that those individuals in whom this 
type of personality is to be fostered 
and encouraged, have all been born 
within the last 25 years and reared for 
the most part in the United States. 
It means that they present to you a 
given type of character structure, 
which has been developed by the cir- 
cumstances under which they grew up 
and which presents you with definite 
potentialities and definite limitations. 
You are not working with raw human 
nature. You are working with Ameri- 
can adolescent character, and this char- 
acter is set in two ways, by the past 
and by the nature of the world into 
which these young people know they 
are going. It is, therefore, of primary 
importance to take into account what 
this character is, within the limitations 
of which all work with adolescents in 
New York must be done. 

Here there are two significant pe- 
culiarities of American character struc- 
ture—its emphasis upon moral choice 
and its dependence upon achievement 
measured against the achievement of 
near equals. The first—the emphasis 
upon the importance of moral choice 
Americans share with all those 
brought up within the Northern Euro- 
pean tradition, and we are accustomed 
to think of this type of character as 
human. When the psychoanalyst dis- 
cusses the “formation of the super- 
ego” or the moralist discusses “con- 
science,” these terms are equated with 
“man’s natural development within 
society.” Comparative studies, how- 
ever, demonstrate that this type of 
character,® in which the indivdiual is 
reared to ask first not “Do I want it?” 
or “Am I afraid?” or “Is this the cus- 
tom?” but “Is this right or wrong?” 
is a very special development, charac- 


teristic of our own culture, and of a 
very few other societies. It is depen- 
dent upon the parents personally ad- 
ministering the culture in moral terms, 
standing to the child as responsible 
representatives of right choices, and 
punishing or rewarding the child in 
the name of the Right. Under this 
system the child grows up to be able to 
act in the parent’s absence as if the 
parent were present, and later to sub- 
stitute for his parent’s actual conduct 
which he finds wanting, an ideal stand- 
ard towards which his conduct, usually 
wanting, is oriented. From the dis- 
crepancy between this ideal and his 
actual achievement, the individual de- 
rives a feeling of guilt, which provides 
the motivation for another special de- 
velopment of our civilization, an urge 
toward progress. From the emotional 
experience with parental reward and 
punishment, given in moral terms 
while he was a child, the individual 
derives the ability to bulwark a moral 
choice with his full emotional allegi- 
ance, a type of behavior upon which 
our form of democracy is postulated. 

The second significant peculiarity of 
the adolescent personalities with which 
you work is especially characteristic of 
the present epoch in American cul- 
ture; that is, the emphasis upon com- 
parative achievement. Because of the 
extreme rapidity of culture change in 
America, and because of the diver- 
gence in national backgrounds, Ameri- 
can parents do not depend upon ap- 
peal to the motivation of “being like 
father” or “being like mother” after 
a child enters school, but substitute 
instead the motivation of “doing as 
well as” a brother or sister, which 
means keeping up with the record set 
by older siblings,* and keeping ahead 
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of young siblings. The process of 
American character development thus 
can be divided into: (1) the pre- 
school period in which the child is 
primarily preoccupied with the rela- 
tionship to parents and parent surro- 
gates, seeking to win love and approv- 
al and avoid punishment, in direct 
child-parent contacts; (2) the school 
period in which the motivation of com- 
parative achievement with members 
of the age group is substituted for 
child-parent relationships, and in 
which the child is swayed by age group 
standards, always interpreted by him, 
however, in terms learned in the pre- 
ceding period; i.e., as “right” and 
“wrong.” In the earlier period he was 
preoccupied by conflicts between his 
own desires and his need and depen- 
dence upon his parents; and now to 
the precipitate from that earlier period 
—the fear of not doing right—is 
added the fear of not keeping up, plus 
the strain of discrepancies between the 
age group standards and his own 
home. His principal armor against 
guilt when his age group standards 
contravene his parental standards, is 
that his parents themselves have told 
him to go out and excel, that they 
have told him to stand upon his own 
feet, and measure himself, not against 
them, but against his age-mates. 
With this complex set of psycho- 
dynamic mechanisms, the adolescent 
enters high school, and the adminis- 
trators have the task of devising a set- 
up in which this sort of personality 
can reach a mature integration. Here 
it is necessary to turn from the stu- 
dent’s developmental history to the 
future role which we anticipate for 
him. What sorts of integration, as 
seen against the background of the 


socio-economic institutions, could we 
envisage for him? Here studies of 
comparative culture provide us with a 
wealth of material. There is the sort 
of integration which is given by living 
all one’s life in the same social group, 
dealing always with the same individ- 
uals, in which one derives one’s inte- 
gration from the knowledge of one’s 
relative strength, wit, persistency, etc., 
in a known constellation of human 
beings, in a single geographical set- 
ting. The integration which we find 
in peasants is of this sort. We cannot 
aim towards it for present day adoles- 
cents, who must move from group to 
group, who must be members of con- 
stantly shifting and _ overlapping 
groups, who must act now with one 
set of persons and now with another. 

Among the Iatmul of New Guinea 
we find a primitive tribe, democratic 
in the sense that what government 
there is is by the people, with no sys- 
tem of chieftainship or permanent 
leadership, a government in fact based 
on a large number of overlapping 
pressure groups. The integration of 
the society is accomplished by this 
very overlapping; each group is ar- 
rayed against one or more other 
groups, but since the membership 
overlaps, the community though al- 
most always involved in a brawl, is 
unable to split. Individuals are called 
upon to act sometimes in terms of 
membership in a clan, sometimes an 
age-grade, sometimes a moiety, etc.; 
and two men who fight side by side 
today, will be on opposite sides tomor- 
row. It is to be noted that the Iatmul 
native lacks the integration which 
comes to the member of the very 
small community with no overlapping 
groups. He is required to act emo- 
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tionally, in association with or against 
the same persons, according to the 
dictates of various group member- 
ships. He maintains his integration by 
acting in the same way in all situa- 
tions; if he is noisy and tempestuous 
in one alignment, he is noisy and tem- 
pestuous in all his contacts; he yells 
at his wife’s relatives, at another clan, 
or at another age-grade in an identical 
tone of voice. If he is a milder and 
more indirect type, he is consistently 


mild and indirect. In a society with- 


out a hierarchy of any sort, with no 
status which must be given emotional 
recognition, this consistency of behav- 
ior pattern is possible. Without en- 
during personal ties, with continual 
demands upon him to react emotional- 
ly because a group membership in- 
volves him, the Iatmul, nevertheless, 
is able to maintain a sort of integra- 
tion. A somewhat similar sort of in- 
tegration is attained among us by the 
perennial protestor, the individual 
who has found a consistent and satis- 
fying type of behavior to apply to 
every sort of situation. But this sort 
of consistency, this fixity of behavior 
regardless of context, is not the sort of 
integration upon which our democratic 
system is postulated. The Iatmul nev- 
er makes a choice except to choose, 
where there is overlapping, with 
which group he will shout and stamp. 
Issues are always irrelevant.° 

The Balinese mountain community 
is also a democracy, although of a very 
different order.* Within the commu- 
nity every full citizen has a fixed place 
determined by the order in which he 
came of political age. The oldest cit- 
izen who has not been retired because 
of some social or physical defect is the 
titular head of the community. There 


is an enormous code of rules govern- 
ing every conceivable aspect of com- 
munity relationships, and in the rare 
cases where there is no rule, resort 
may be had to communication with the 
village gods through divination and 
oracles. It is the duty of the council 
of citizens to interpret and enforce the 
rules, and this is done without any 
emotional participation by the mem- 
bers of the community, either the cul- 
prits or the executants. In delibera- 
tions it is never asked: “Is this right?” 
“Ts this advisable?” but only “Is this 
the correct interpretation of the 
rules?” And in such deliberations, one 
voice which suggests “There is no 
precedent and so we do not dare to 
act” always will overrule the rest. 
Each individual moves through this 
minutely controled pattern, without 
emotion — speaking in words of re- 
spect to those above him in the hier- 
archy and words of familiarity to those 
below—completely uninvolved. The 
degree of detachment which is requi- 
site for this type of smooth effortless 
and unenterprising citizenship is at- 
tained by the Balinese during a type 
of childhood experience very different 
from that experienced by our children. 
At the present time, individuals reared 
and forced to live under American 
institutions, attain this particular emo- 
tional detachment at very great psy- 
chic cost. Unless possessed of special 
artistic gifts, such individuals are more 
likely to inhabit mental hospitals than 
legislative halls, to be an actual drain 
upon the working of our form of de- 
mocracy. The solution of our problem 
does not lie in teaching individuals not 
to feel emotional involvement in social 
issues. 

If we come nearer home for a mo- 
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ment, we have a certain amount of 
data as to the ideal of integration 
which has been fostered in recent years 
in Germany." It is especially instruc- 
tive to us, because the German culture 
shared, historically, the type of child 
training which has been discussed 
above, in which the parent teaches the 
child, by reward and punishment, to 
make moral choices. Now this capac- 
ity to choose includes the capacity to 
blame oneself for a wrong choice, and 
this sort of self-blame is only toler- 
able if it does not have to be done too 
often. It is necessary for the individ- 
ual who values right and wrong to be 
right at least some of the time; the 
alternatives are the rearing of a new 
standard of right and wrong, or more 
often the formation of a compensatory 
type of personality, in which the intol- 
erable amount of responsibility is pro- 
jected outward; someone else is to 
blame, the individual is perfect. It is 
significant that in the present German 
system this perfect individual whose 
enemies are always to blame, is no 
longer asked to shoulder the type of 
moral responsibility which we expect 
of citizens‘of a democracy. For the 
democratic principle of self-determi- 
nation, is substituted the leadership 
principle; for emotional allegiance to 
issues, is substituted emotional allegi- 
ance to a leader; for internal self- 
criticism and the psychic strain which 
goes with it, has been substituted an- 
other type of internal balance, emo- 
tional submission to those above, emo- 
tional bullying of those below. 

We find a conspicuous case of an 
analogous personality split among 
some South African tribes,® in which 
individuals are expected to react dif- 
ferently to different relatives; a man 


is stern and harsh to his own children, 
lenient and indulgent to his sister’s 
children; a woman reverses the proc- 
ess, as mother she is indulgent, as 
father’s sister she shares the paternal 
role of harsh disciplinarian. Children 
spend part of their childhood at home, 
under the father’s rule and part in the 
village of their mother’s brothers, and 
they learn as children both to submit 
and to bully, and are prepared for this 
dual role when they grow up. There 
obviously is no room in such a person- 
ality for moral choice; emotional atti- 
tudes are determined by status, and in 
the adult political world, one is sub- 
missive to the king, and autocratic to 
political inferiors. 

Our system is not so defined and 
simple as any of the three primitive 
systems which I have discussed. Fur- 
thermore, what has happened in Ger- 
many is earnest of what profound al- 
terations can be wrought upon the 
basis of our Western European type 
of character structure under too great 
social pressure.® 

The young adolescent American is 
already carrying a heavy psychic bur- 
den. The kind of character structure 
with which we endow him provides 
him with little immediate satisfaction. 
He has been made to care specifically 
about issues; to ask “Is it right?” or 
“Is it wrong?” He has been taught 
to oriént his behavior to that of others 
of his own age and sex, to measure 
himself, not against adults but against 
age-mates. He has been taught fur- 
ther that to be grown up is to be in- 
dependent of parents and parent sur- 
rogates, whose immediate standards he 
already has discarded for age-grade 
standards. 

This is the human material with 
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which a dean has to deal. If you 
wish to avoid the Iatmul type of inte- 
gration, avoid turning out habitual 
“yes men” or habitual “protestors,” 
who only seek to maintain a consistent 
type of emotional behavior regardless 
of issues, then it is necessary to avoid 
trying to run a school or college in 
terms of overlapping groups—pitting 
class loyalty against house loyalty, 
against club loyalty, regardless of the 
issues involved. Such a set-up, al- 
though it may keep the school com- 
munity from splitting wide open, does 
not produce the type of democratic 
citizen who is capable of choosing 
among issues; it simply produces pres- 
sure group members. 

If you wish to avoid the Balinese 
passive, emotionless enactment of rou- 
tines, then it is necessary to have 
school routines which are amenable to 


individual choice and manipulation, 
not something imposed by impeéfsonal 
gods whom the individual is afraid to 
displease for fear of some indefinite 
and unknown penalty. All the disad- 
vantages of the Balinese system are 
manifest in institutions like orphan-. 


ages, in which the children move 
through a meaningless routine of mi- 
nute observances upon which what se- 
curity they know depends. A sufficient 
amount of sufficiently irrelevant red 
tape may beget in the individual stu- 
dent the sort of paralysis of initiative 
and emotional participation, which in 
Bali makes a good citizen, and which 
in America makes a candidate for a 
mental hospital. The essence of the 
Balinese system is that it is meaning- 
less and one’s very life depends upon 
following the rules. The essence of 
our democratic system is that every 
part of it should have meaning for 


those who actively participate in it— 
whether it is the structure of a school 
or of the wider community. 

Finally, there is the very real dan- 
ger that we may impose upon our al- 
ready psychically burdened adoles- 
cents, pressure towards another per- 
sonality split, by demanding that they 
behave not as free, morally choosing, 
participating individuals, but with sub- 
missiveness, dependency, placation, to 
ingratiate, to follow unquestioningly 
those in authority. The recent experi- 
ments of Kurt Lewin at Iowa’ have 
demonstrated how an autocratic at- 
mosphere imposed upon children with 
typical American character structures, 
has certain very definite effects. The 
children lose initiative and power to 
choose, follow the leader with a pas- 
sive dependency, and adopt a contrast- 
ing emotional attitude towards other 
children, becoming bullying, aggres- 
sive, destructive in social relationships. 
In his experiments, Lewin has to op- 
erate, just as you do, with already 
formed American characters. His ex- 
periments are not so much a demon- 
stration of how people behave under 
autocracy, as of how people with our 
traditional type of character structure 
behave under autocracy. An individ- 
ual who has been taught that he must 
stand up, and choose, or else his par- 
ents will withdraw their love and pun- 
ish him, cannot stand a situation in 
which the representatives of parents, 
teachers, and others in authority, sud- 
denly deny all of his training, and 
start giving blind orders and expect- 
ing him to give blind obedience. With 
his delicately balanced personality 
structure, there is a shift in emphases, 
a rearrangement of affects; in propor- 
tion as he submits and toadies, he also 
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will dominate and bully, to restore 
some sort of integration within his 
outraged personality. 

These considerations have very def- 
inite implications then for administra- 
tors of schools and colleges. To the 
extent that they provide a framework 
within which the student is given in- 
itiative, within which he is asked to 
participate in terms of moral choices, 
emotionally bulwarked, rather than in 
terms of mere group allegiance or the 
slavish following of a meaningless 
routine or blind allegiance to author- 
ity—to that extent he will develop an 
integrated personality. He will be 


made capable of functioning in our 
democratic system, capable of acting 
in terms of issues, not pressure groups; 
in terms of meaning, not fear; in 
terms of a whole moral approach to 
life in which he is able to treat every- 


one with whom he comes in contact 
as a co-partner in a democratic enter- 
prise. 
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*Based on field work by Gregory Bateson and Mar- 
garet Mead in Bali, 1936-39. 
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The Vocational Implications of Liberal Arts Courses’ 


ORDWAY TEAD 


“And now that I have my bachelor 
of arts degree, what am I really fitted 
todo? How shall I go about looking 
for a job? Am I even wanted in the 
adult world of work?” 

If you and I have heard those ques- 
tions once, we have heard them scores 
of times in recent years, and if our 
collegiate complacence has not been 
undermined by them, surely we are 
incorrigible or we are deaf! 

I address myself to those teachers, 
administrators and deans in our lib- 
eral arts colleges who look with appre- 
hension upon the introduction of so- 
called pre-professional courses, upon 
the pollution of the ivy-covered halls 
of pure culture with the mention of 
vocations, upon the prostitution of the 
arts and sciences with sordid notions 
that they might lead on to something 
occupationally. I address myself to 
those who are truly concerned to save 
cultural education from the inroads of 
the trivial in subject-matter, who are 
wisely anxious to conserve intellectual 
discipline, to stimulate wide-ranging 
curiosity and grasp, and to stir a desire 
for mastery which is general rather 
than narrow. 

Cultural education—as that phrase 
is popularly used—is under wide at- 
tack. And I have a notion that liberal 
arts educators themselves will be wise 
if they take the offensive in publicising 


*Paper presented at the annual meeting of the New 
York State Association of Deans and Other Guidance 
Personnel, Hotel Biltmore, New York, N. Y., Novem- 
ber 8, 1940. 
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what cultural education is, why it is, 
and what its utility can be. 

Such an offensive, however, requires 
agreement on objective. And this is 
the first point at which we must take 
counsel together. 

The thesis I shall defend may be 
summarized as follows: The liberal 
arts college has avoided certain re- 
sponsibilities about vocation because 
it has understood culture in too retro- 
spective a sense and in the sense of an 
adornment and enjoyment of an upper 
class in society. We need a re-defini- 
tion of culture, a new conception of 
what it is and where to look for it— 
one which will enable us all to place 
the contemporary world and its mas- 
tery into more organic relation with 
today’s educational activity. Properly 
conceived, the conservation, imparta- 
tion, and enlargement of the body of 
human culture are a distinctive college 
role. Properly conceived, also, the 
understanding of contemporary occu- 
pations, vocations, and ways and means 
of engineering our livelihood, are a 
rightful part of the body of culture. 
Hence, the inclusion of vocational con- 
siderations within the body of cultural 
interests is not merely desirable, it is 
integral to the vitality of any virile 
notion of culture. This thesis and 
how to give it effect will be developed. 

The first question to which to ad- 
dress ourselves, therefore, is about the 
nature of culture. Our colleges have 
labored too much under what I shall 
call the Platonic notion of culture, 
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borrowing the phrase from White- 
head,” as it appears in the following 
quotation: 


The insistence in the Platonic culture on dis- 
interested intellectual appreciation is a psycho- 
logical error. Action and our implication in 
the transition of events amid the inevitable 
bond of cause to effect are fundamental. An 
education which strives to divorce intellectual 
or aesthetic life from these fundamental facts 
carries with it the decadence of civilization. 
Essentially culture should be for action, and 
its effect should be to divest labor from the 
associations of aimless toil. 


Platonic culture, it could be shown, 
was once “for action.” It was highly 
charged with vocational overtones and 
undertones. As of its day, it was utili- 
tarian. The college education designed 
to conserve it was obviously voca- 
tional. The college of 50 years ago 
was a vocational preparatory school 
for ministers, doctors, lawyers, and 
teachers. They were the acknowl- 
edged custodians of culture as of that 
day. Since then, college enrolments 
have vastly increased; these profes- 
sions now have diminished in relative 
numerical importance; other definable 
occupations have arisen. For a combi- 
nation of reasons, the quality of the 
culture being transmitted by these 
professional folk now seems unreal 
and artificial. If the college of to- 
day is to transmit the culture of today 
it must be articulate about new influ- 
ences, new utilities, new kinds of ac- 
tion. 

What, then, is culture? 

Culture is that body of ideas and 
feelings which are sufficiently shared 
by the people in a given time and 
place to unite them in their sense of 

*Whitehead, Alfred N. “Technical Education and 


Its Relation to Science and Literature.” The Aims of 
Education and Other Essays. p. 73-74. 


what is important and valuable; cul- 
ture is these ideas and feelings as they 
become creative in influence and in- 
fluential critically. In another aspect, 
culture is these thoughts and feelings 
as they come to comprise a standard 
of taste for the qualitative appraisal 
of aesthetic and humane behavior. 

One is a “person of culture” when 
he embodies in his own living percep- 
tible evidences of sharing the ideas and 
feelings held to be important, sharing 
them in a way that at once gives him 
creative power and critical discrimina- 
tion. 

The culture of a given time may be 
more or less dynamic, be more or less 
rapid in the shifts of what people 
deem important and valuable. We 
happen to be alive in an era when the 
rapidity of these shifts seems pecu- 
liarly notable. And if the reality of 
this dynamism is not an illusion, it 
presumably is due in large part to the 
alterations wrought in our living 
methods by technological changes. 
And such changes, I point out in pass- 
ing, are themselves having vocational 
consequences of large proportions. 

It hardly would be necessary to 
argue this obvious interpenetration of 
a culture with its occupations were it 
not for the dissociation of culture from 
the workaday world which American 
colleges have fostered. The causes 
of this lay in the European ancestry 
of our university traditions and in the 
transplanting here of vestigial remains 
of medieval and renaissance studies. 
This transplanting truly would have 
been funny in its anachronisms if the 
consequences had not been so tragic in 
coloring the whole American idea of 
culture. Remember, however, it was 
Alexander Hamilton who said about 
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the relation of methods of securing 
livelihood to total behavior, “In the 
general course of human nature, a 
power over a man’s _ subsistence 
amounts to a power over his will.” 

Surely a conception of culture, to 
have any validity, must embrace with- 
in its thinking and feeling something 
about that which gives us power over 
every man’s will. Surely the methods 
of securing livelihood limit, color, and 
pervade the outlooks, interests, poten- 
tialities for growth and for expressive 
power of persons and of groups, to 
such a degree that critical appraisal 
of such methods derived from close 
knowledge, is itself a cultural task of 
primary importance. 

On the other hand, to slight the 
appreciation of the past would be shal- 
low and inadequate. The ideas and 
feelings which comprise today’s cul- 
ture all have histories. In liberal arts 
education, the historic approach is em- 
ployed to illumine the value of cur- 
rent ideas in so far as they have been 
tested in past experience. Good teach- 
ing is a perennial rethinking of subject 
matter to keep its linkage to culture 
clear and vivid. But knowledge of 
the best that has been thought and 
said, which was Matthew Arnold’s fa- 
mous definition, has now to read also 
knowledge of what is being done that 
is best, in order for culture to remain 
dynamic. 

This best which is being thought 
and said is, of course, only another 
way of naming the creative activity 
of the persons in any given age. This 
creative expression which is what we 
live and breathe as important and 
valuable—this és our culture. We are 
not concerned merely to think great 
thoughts after the great thinkers. Life 


is not an admiring walk through the 
museum or library. Rather it is hardly 
too much to say that whatever are the 
creative forces and wherever they are 
found, there is the culture of a period 
objectified. Those kinds of creative 
expression found most dominant in an 
era are the forces which set its cultural 
tone. A culture, like a religion, is to 
be known by its fruits. It és its fruits 
in action, in effective standards, in the 
quality of projects actively afoot. 

This deliberate stressing of the cre- 
ative aspects of a culture as against 
those which are thought of either as 
appreciation or as satisfying disinter- 
ested curiosity, is an effort to correct 
a present emphasis. It is not a denial 
of other cultural aims or values. When 
any body of subject matter has been 
significant in the thinking of men, has 
been integral to civilized advance, 
sufficiently difficult to require guided 
study and to challenge the capacities 
of students, it is by definition cultural 
even though any obvious vocational 
relations are slight. 

For all these reasons, it is not easy 
to know fully and deeply the culture 
we are of. That is one reason why the 
relation of college, culture, and voca- 
tion is a problem. It is easier to cling 
to old standards of value and taste; it 
is hard to get about and appraise cur- 
rent action of ideas and feelings. It is 
hardest of all to live the present dy- 
namically in terms of standards of felt 
importance and to use the standards to 
mold fresh action. Yet, what less can 
we ask in relation to the cultural ob- 
jectives of the liberal arts college? 

The job of the college, we are say- 
ing, is to articulate, impart, fulfill, and 
enlarge the culture of its day. It is 
concerned with the quality of the ideas 
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and feelings abroad in the land, con- 
cerned to appraise, to stimulate, to 
create. 

The cultural strength of the col- 
lege, is, of course, nothing abstract. 
It is the strength and wisdom of the 
influence of its teachers upon its stu- 
dents. The culture which the college 
imparts is in actuality the culture of 
its staff. If theirs has been a Platonic 
culture, it is that which will be trans- 
mitted—in so far as the exposure is 
effective. Indeed, those college teach- 
ers are disingenuous who admit the 
desirability of specific pre-professional 
work for prospective medical or law 
students, but ignore any such possibil- 
ity for the vast body of students whose 
vocational] bent is not yet determined. 

This, then, concludes my analysis 
of the present situation. And it sums 
up to this: from the point of view of 
the vital world of vocation, the rela- 
tion of the liberal arts college to the 
need of the community and to the stu- 
dent’s need has been defined badiy 
and consequently is aimless and 
shamefully unproductive. 

My constructive plea is for a serious 
effort by deans, teachers, and college 
personnel workers to know more about 
the world of work. Through every 
possible channel the person from the 
college world has to get some realistic 
awareness of the nature of the occupa- 
tions of today. Indeed, all other con- 
siderations apart, such an effort would 
have cultural value of unrealized 
worth. For the teacher to approach 
his subject occasionally (not all the 
time) from the point of view of its 
vocational relationships, relevancies, 
and implications should be a provoca- 
tive act—to student and teacher alike. 

But in the effort to have a college 


culturally contemporary, with a prop- 
er sense of what is vocationally con- 
temporary, no one personnel worker 
or teacher can make up for the archa- 
ism of his colleagues. The vocational 
implications which cultural courses 
might conceivably have are not real- 
ized when someone is designated to be 
a vocational counselor to students, 
having learned by the book, for exam- 
ple, that fewer civil engineers are now 
wanted or more teachers of industrial 
arts are needed. 

It will not be enough that current 
vocations touch the college by hearsay. 
Deans and personnel workers can do 
much to bridge the gap between the 
teaching staff and vocation; but they 
cannot take the place of the teachers’ 
own experience. They will be better 
advised if they try also to help pro- 
fessors get the kind of “experience” 
to which I am about to refer. 

Again, teachers can be encouraged 
periodically to self-searching and to 
new awareness by urging that every 
year or two they seek to answer for 
themselves and for their students such 
queries as: What contemporary occu- 
pations are illumined as to social 
significance, background, and func- 
tional effectiveness, by any knowledge 
deriving from my subject? What oc- 
cupations make direct use of my sub- 
ject? How? Are the methods general 
or specific? If my subject has little or 
no direct occupational relevance, what 
avocational significance do I believe 
attaches to it? 

Do not for a moment think I am 
trying to establish a dollar value for 
all subjects and courses. I am only 
trying to assure that periodically the 
teacher looks at his labors from this 
special angle that is almost sure to 
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seem meaningful to his students and 
almost sure to refresh his own teach- 
ing content. 

Indeed, let the teacher press home 
to himself the full force of the prob- 
lem by going on in his self-examina- 
tion with such questions as: 

What do people who have had col- 
lege educations have to do in the 
world to earn a living today? Where 
are the graduates of my courses for 
the last 10 years occupied, and how, 
and with what results on their minds 
and souls? What do I know about 
the hour-by-hour content of the call- 
ings of the world upon which so many 
hours of former students are ex- 
pended? Does not my very exemption 
from “productive labor” in the narrow 
sense of the material business world 
place some burden upon me to be able 
occasionally to make a connection for 
students between what I am doing and 
what they will be doing, between what 
happens in my course and what hap- 
pens in the world outside? In answer- 
ing, as every teacher should once or 
twice each semester, every student’s 
tacit question: Why should I take your 
course? am I able to include in my 
reply any suggestion of relevance to 
livelihood? 

In many cases, teachers will find 
that they do not have the answers to 
these inquiries ready to hand. And 
the field work and exploration neces- 
sary to discover the answers should 
have salutary value. Inquiry along 
these lines almost certainly would help 
the teacher to fulfill one condition of 
successful education in that, as White- 
head* says: 

.... There must always be a certain fresh- 
~ SWhitehead, Alfred N. “Universities and Their 


Function.” The Aims of Education and Other Essays. 
p. 147. 


ness in the knowledge dealt with. It must be 
either new in itself or invested with some nov- 
elty of application to the new world of new 
times. Knowledge does not keep any better 
than fish. Somehow it must come to the stu- 
dent, as it were, just drawn out of the sea and 
with the freshness of its immediate importance. 


I repeat—the importance of one’s 
college subjects is not primarily in re- 
lation to any narrow occupational use- 
fulness that might be imputed to 
them. But importance is what every 
subject must be invested with by the 
teacher. And this is one of the several 
ways in which ideas are important; 
namely, because of some bearing they 
may have upon the significance of the 
work of the world. In fact, much 
existent study with presumably cul- 
tural motives has direct vocational 
value in a way both personnel work- 
ers and professors should appreciate. 

Already in much subject matter a 
breakdown of the barrier between cul- 
tural and vocational is beginning to 
occur; and it can occur more if per- 
sonnel workers will give the right 
guidance on course selection to stu- 
dents and on course orientation to 
teachers. Many English courses, many 
speech courses, much psychology and 
history are, so to say, pre-professional 
for numerous callings. Do students 
grasp this? Do teachers grasp this? 
And if not, why not? The answer, I 
suspect, is in the unawareness of the 
college faculty folk of what goes on 
outside. 

I repeat that the vocational justifi- 
cation is only one among several im- 
portant reasons for offering courses. 
But it is the justification which has not 
been deemed quite culturally respect- 
able and, therefore, has been ignored. 
Its elevation to a position of primary 
objective will be a notable advance. 
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This is not the place to offer details 
as to how the college teacher can gain 
knowledge of the occupational rela- 
tions of his subject. One item, how- 
ever, deserves emphasis; namely, the 
use of the vacation periods for study, 
visitation, interviews, and actual job- 
getting and job-holding efforts that 
are specifically designed to enlarge the 
teacher’s first-hand knowledge of the 
relevancies of his subject to life today. 

In conclusion, I reaffirm the vital, 
indispensable role of the liberal arts 
college. Its role transcends vocational 
training and any quick utilities. Rath- 
er, the college is the institution de- 
voted to advancing toward maturity a 
highly selected group of youngsters 
capable of trying to understand their 
age in order to help their age. That 
there is also a functional need in our 
kind of society for a limited number of 
men and women who are “specialists 
in generalization,” I believe pro- 
foundly. Some of these needed social 
philosophers and social administrators 
the college has helped and can more 
abundantly help to supply. 

But such graduates—indeed, all 
graduates—need in and through their 
exposure to knowledge, some data on 
the vocational and the occupational 
chances in fields related to their col- 
lege subjects because these subjects 
presumably relate to great human 
attainments. 

A college staff service of vocational 
information and guidance never can 
satisfactorily fill the student need 
here. For such a service is not or- 
ganic enough to the student’s total in- 
tellectual growth. Such a staff service 
is essential; and it still is too poorly 
organized in many colleges. Nocom- 
ment here implies any derogation of 


its place and value. 

But the next major advance is for 
all of us to make clear in words and in 
the operation of college courses that 
culture and vocation cannot be sepa- 
rated. Vocational education, to have 
any democratic justification as a sepa- 
rate educational experience, must 
bring the student to a living sense of 
the cultural place of his calling. And 
cultural education must bring to the 
student the sense of the undergirding 
and conditioning of all virile culture 
by the vocations. 

Presumably as faculties we are es- 
pousing an American and, therefore, 
a democratic culture. That means for 
one thing that we are consciously and 
dyramically striving that thoughts and 
feelings about justice, beauty, and 
good will get expression in and 
through our occupations. But if, be- 
cause many present occupations are 
sterile or shoddy or unimaginative or 
servile, colleges seek to keep vocation 
and culture dissociate, it is the college 
which suffers no less than the world 
of work. It is true that the degrada- 
tion of culture results from the deg- 
radation of work. The corrective of 
this so far as the colleges can help is 
for them to see all vocation as cultural 
expression, and to do all in their pow- 
er to redeem occupations to be outlets 
for creativity. 

College teachers need not be 
ashamed of a vocational taint disturb- 
ing their preoccupation with the lib- 
eral arts if they are also helping the 
vocations to become themselves liberal 
arts. Nothing less than this is the 
mandate to educators in a democracy; 
namely, to help the world of work and 
the world of creative culture toward 
a more approximate identity. 
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The fact that we took such a deep 
interest in our recent presidential 
campaign, that we trooped to the polls 
in such unprecedented numbers, that 
most of us have accepted the result 
with so little gloating on one side and 
so little recrimination on the other, is 
something of which we, as Americans, 
can be proud. But I wonder if we can 
be equally proud of some of the things 
that were said before election day. As 
we look back upon it, with the perspec- 
tive which we now are regaining every 
day, I wonder if we will not be amazed 
and ashamed at the extravagant state- 
ments we applauded in public and re- 
peated in private. Why, we were 
warned from both sides that our free- 
dom would disappear if we voted the 
wrong way. We were promised by 
both candidates that we would be kept 
out of war; and it gave millions of us 
a nice comfortable feeling, as if going 


to war were a simple decision that. 


rested with us alone. We forgot that 
the elected leaders of Holland and 
Belgium and Norway had promised 
their people the same thing, yet that 
in the end the decision rested with one 
man named Hitler. We have been 
promised jobs for everyone, and ever- 
growing social advances for all, as if 
the United States were a hothouse in 
which the flowers can grow as usual, 
regardless of the icy blasts that blow 
outside. 

Well, 1, for one, am glad that it is 

1Paper presented before the annual meeting of the 
New York State Association of Deans and Other 


Guidance Personnel, Hotel Biltmore, New York, N. 
Y., November 8, 1940. 


over. I am glad because it is not 
pleasant to see a great people, or even 
a part of a great people, lose its per- 
spective. It is not pleasant to see a 
whole nation seek refuge from the 
obvious, demonstrable facts of life, the 
facts of the world in which we live. 
During 12 years in England I heard 
too much, in parliamentary debates 
and in election campaigns, of the same 
kind of mental evasion which we 
found so enjoyable at our campaign 
meetings; and we all realize, I think, 
that it was the refusal or the inability 
to recognize the truth which led to the 
supreme tragedy of England’s posi- 
tion now. 

I should be the last to cast a stone 
at this moment at the men and women 
of England. Their courage will be a 
subject for reverence as long as we 
live, as long as courage has any mean- 
ing. If they and their leaders sinned 
in the years before the war, they have 
expiated those sins a thousand-fold. 
But it is important for us, more impor- 
tant for us than for any other people, 
to know what brought the British to 
the frightful dangers of today. We 
are the last free people with our des- 
tiny still in our own hands; and it is 
important for us to know why the 
British airmen are fighting against 
such terrible odds, to know why entire 
convoys can be wiped out on the broad 
Atlantic, to know why the civilians of 
London must huddle in their shelters 
night after night without hope of 
any early release from the strain. 
The answer can be found in their 
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own tragic lack of perception and per- 
spective in the years when they were 
still masters of their fate. It can be 
found in their failure to rearm in time. 
They saw across the North Sea an ap- 
parition so terrible that they preferred 
not to face it. The working masses 
of England were civilized, so pacifistic 
in the marrow of their bones, that the 
very idea of military training filled 
them with disgust. The business lead- 
ers of England were so intent on busi- 
ness recovery that they were blind to 
the forces which were massing, prepar- 
ing, waiting their chance to blow that 
recovery to smithereens. The political 
leaders of England were so blind, so 
lacking in perspective, that Stanley 
Baldwin was able to say to Parliament 
in 1936: “Supposing I had gone to the 
country and said that Germany was re- 
arming and that we must rearm, does 
anybody think that this pacific democ- 
racy would have rallied to that cry at 
that moment? I cannot think of any- 
thing that would have made the loss 
of the election from my point of view 
more certain.” 

From the central fact of the failure 
to rearm, there flowed all the disasters 
of the years that followed. Having 
allowed Germany to jump into the 
lead in air power, the British never 
recovered their advantage. The prob- 
lem of catching up was so gigantic that 
tired Ministers around the Cabinet 
table in Downing Street simply could 
not cope with it. I am not one of 
those who believe in the conspiratorial 
theory of history; yet there were some 
British Ministers, and thousands upon 
thousands of ordinary British people, 
who failed to see in Hitler’s Germany 
any force which threatened their own 
interests. Some of them felt, right up 


to 1938, that Hitler could be made 
respectable, that they could trade 
profitably with him, and that in time 
he could be dressed in knee breeches 
to be presented to the King. Lord 
Halifax is even credited with the re- 
mark—how justly I do not know— 
that there would have been no war 
if Hitler had only gone to Oxford. 

Just as we know that some of our 
campaign attitudes were evasions, the 
British must have been conscious of 
some of their mistakes at the time, for 
the British are an intelligent and a far- 
sighted people, as they have shown 
for generations in their social legisla- 
tion at home and in the handling of 
their dominions across the seas. The 
Spanish War was regarded officially 
as a “factional fight,” the outcome of 
which could not concern them, al- 
though the same officials knew per- 
fectly well that it might have strategic 
results of great seriousness. I well re- 
member the official at the Foreign Of- 
fice who assured me that the rifle shots 
at Peking in 1937 were just “a local 
incident”; they were, in truth, the 
start of the great war in China which 
has not yet ended. When the German 
seizure of Austria was imminent, and 
clearly imminent to all who could see, 
the American newspapermen in Lon- 
don were scolded for being “alarm- 
ists.” “You Americans always jump 
to conclusions,” we are told. “Why, 
Schuschnigg will always be able to 
handle those Nazis.” 

Each disaster, each mistake, led to 
another. You and I remember the 
broadcast from Downing Street on a 
night of intolerable strain, about “a 
quarrel in a far-away country of which 
we know nothing.” And I remember, 
too, the day when Mr. Chamberlain— 
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a man who at least tried to keep the 
peace whereas others shrugged their 
shoulders, a man who bore the blame 
for other men’s shortcomings as well 
as for his own—returned in triumph 
from Munich. He waved a piece of 
paper with Hitler’s signature, and he 
called it “peace for our time.” The 
crowds stood in the pouring rain out- 
side Buckingham Palace, waiting to 
cheer him, because he had kept the 
bombs from crashing through their 
little suburban cottages. They, too, 
had lost their perspective. They did 
not know the nature of the forces 
which were soon to overwhelm them, 
and they did not care to know. They 
read the scores in sports, and lived 
their gentle orderly lives, and they 
comforted themselves with the popu- 
lar papers like the Daily Express, with 
its circulation of millions, which told 
them that there would be no war that 
year or the next year either. They 
felt that their island position still pro- 
tected them; the thought of invasion 
or defeat never occurred to them. 
They trusted in the English Channel 


as the poor French trusted in the 


Maginot Line, as many of us trust in 
the Atlantic Ocean now. 

We know how their eyes were 
opened; yet we know, too, that for 
the first eight months of the war it- 
self the British still chased the mir- 
age of “business as usual.” The peo- 
ple went into it grimly but with the 
blinkers of false perspective still shad- 
ing their eyes. A census of labor was 
not taken until April 1940. The fac- 
tories were not put on a 24-hour basis 
until the great emergency of last 
Spring. A control of sorts was insti- 
tuted for the vital industries that sup- 
plied materials for the war effort; yet 


in almost every case, the controller 
was a leading businessman in the same 
industry which he was expected to 
control. Imports of timber, for ex- 
ample, and prices of timber, were to 
be regulated by a leading timber im- 
porter. Even now, when England at 
last has a leader who offers nothing 
but blood, toil, tears, and sweat; even 
now, when workingmen and business- 
men have made perfectly sublime 
sacrifices in the defense of freedom, I 
am not always sure that the lessons of 
the past have been learned. 

I have cited this tragic record of 
human failings because I do not want 
it to happen here. One of the most 
interesting of human instincts is the 
desire to pull the covers up over our 
eyes and have a “snooze.” We must 
fight it whenever it appears among us. 
It is an instinct that has not yet been 
studied sufficiently in its relation to 
world affairs. I suppose it has its 
roots in earliest childhood; it probably 
goes back to the first agonized cry of 
a new-born child when it feels itself 
unprotected and exposed. Perhaps that 
is why the instinct is so strong among 
our young people nowadays as they 
confront a cruel future which they 
have not deserved in any way. 

When they say that this is just an 
imperialist war, as they do so often, 
are they not just pulling up the cov- 
ers so that they cannot see the people’s 
war as it is? Or when they say that 
the British had their turn at world 
domination, and Hitler should have 
his, is it not a convenient way of for- 
getting the fundamental differences 
between the British Commonwealth 
and Hitler’s “new order?” Some stu- 
dents, like some businessmen, argue 
we can do business with Hitler per- 
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fectly well if he dominates Europe: a 
remark which shows a refusal to face 
the facts of Hitler’s record or his 
avowed program; just as I have heard 
perfectly sincere students say that we 
should encourage the “moderates” in 
Japan and come to terms with them: 
a remark which ignores the Japanese 
record in the last nine years. And I 
also have heard of students who, quite 
understandably, seek refuge in the 
Ivory Tower. It is true that in the 
Dark Ages the lamps of learning 
were kept alight in the monasteries, 
and scholars retired to those Ivory 
Towers to escape the bestiality of 
the world outside. But today the 
Ivory Tower has been swept away. 
Today, in all of occupied Europe, 
in the great centers of learning 
in Germany and Holland and Bel- 
gium and Austria, there is not a single 
university or laboratory or monastery 
where free scholarship can go its way, 
where men can seek the truth and find 
it. The Hitler Revolution—for it is 
a revolution, and let us never forget 
it—rejects the very idea of the Ivory 
Tower. Every activity of mankind— 
business life, the learned professions, 
education, marriage, child-bearing, 
even the nursery itself—is systematic- 
ally subordinated to the State, not 
only in Germany and Italy, but in the 
conquered States which are now being 
stripped of the national civilization 
which they have built up over the cen- 
turies, so that they can obey the will 
of the “master-race.” 

When our young people search for 
the facts, as I know hundreds of thou- 
sands of them earnestly want to do, 
they come up against a genuine diffi- 
culty. It leads them to give up the 
search and say, “How can you believe 


anything when the news is censored? 
How can you trust the news when it is 
all propaganda of one kind or an- 
other?” Because this complaint is so 
sincere and so widespread I should like 
to deal with it for a moment or two, 
even though it may be a digression. 
Let me speak of the censorship first 
—and I speak with feeling, because I 
have struggled with it in London, and 
now at the opposite end of the cable in 
New York. It is true that the black- 
out of news now is more severe than 
ever before. It is true that vast areas 
of Europe are virtually a Dark Con- 
tinent, and I mean especially the occu- 
pied areas where independent observ- 
ers very rarely penetrate. I just do not 
know what damage the British bomb- 
ers are doing to Germany, because the 
Germans do not let correspondents 
travel to the bombed areas, and do not 
even let our American consuls in Ger- 
many see for themselves. It is not 
wise to trust the British pilots’ ac- 
counts of what they have done in Ger- 
many or the German pilots’ tales of 
how they have hammered England. 
But the British, I think, have been 
much freer than the Germans in let- 
ting correspondents describe the raids, 
and the scenes in the streets, and the 
pitiful pictures in the shelters under- 
giound, so long as they do not say 
just what military objective, what air- 
plane factory or power station or even 
what particular non-military building, 
has been hit. We can fill in the pic- 
ture ourselves by photographs, and 
still better, by the accounts of inde- 
pendent observers who return to 
American shores. Censorship varies in 
practice from country to country; 
in England, I found it an annoyance 
rather than a hindrance. Sometimes 
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it distorts the picture a little bit, but 
not for long. And the censor is so 
polite, even when the bombs are fall- 
ing! If he has to delete anything 
from a dispatch, he telephones you at 
your office and tells you what it is. If 
the cut is unimportant, you let the dis- 
patch go anyway; if it should alter the 
entire tone or meaning of a story, or 
create an untrue impression, you have 
a chance to hold back the dispatch and 
struggle personally with the censor the 
next day. 

Now a word about propaganda. It 
is true that governments in wartime 
are busy issuing news, and they usu- 
ally do it for a purpose. But it is 


foolish to label all such material as 
propaganda and ignore it. For, if you 
read such stories intelligently, they can 
tell as much as an independent story 
produced by the digging of an indus- 


trious correspondent. There is a jar- 
gon in some of these dispatthes, a jar- 
gon made necessary by the rules, but it 
should not deceive an alert reader. For 
example, it is a rule in London that 
you must never mention the Foreign 
Office as the source of a dispatch, even 
though you may have had your infor- 
mation from a Foreign Office spokes- 
man. So you say that your dispatch 
comes from “authoritative sources” or 
“informed quarters.” If you read, 
“Informed quarters in London stated 
today that 70 German divisions were 
massed on the Russian border,” you 
may or may not believe the fact, for 
London is a long way from the Rus- 
sian border; but you suspect that the 
Foreign Office wants the world to be- 
lieve in a possible clash between Ger- 
many and Russia. If you read that 
“diplomatic circles” are the source of 
a particular story, you can be fairly 


sure that it comes from a foreign em- 
bassy, and sometimes you can guess 
which one. Even editorials from con- 
troled newspapers are revealing; 
even in Russia, where the censorship 
is so maddening that no American 
newspaper keeps a bureau there any 
longer. For example, if Pravda 
should come out one of these days 
with a denunciation of the Turkish 
imperialist war-mongers, that is just as 
important and just as enlightening as 
a flat-footed statement that Russia is 
about to throw Turkey to the Nazi 
wolves. The date-line on a dispatch 
is also important in evaluating it. 
Thus, if I read from London that 
British fliers have made a shambles of 
Calais and Boulogne, I am not over- 
impressed, because pilots seldom 
judge these things accurately. But if 
I read a dispatch from Vichy, a capital 
virtually under German control, that 
Calais and Boulogne have been dam- 
aged so severely that it will take years 
to rebuild them, then I am impressed, 
and, I think, with reason. A dis- 
patch from neutral Stockholm about 
conditions in Italy means relatively 
little; but an account from Stockholm 
about life in conquered Norway makes 
me read every word of it, because 
there is a long land frontier between 
Sweden and Norway and travelers 
cross it frequently. It all depends, 
you see, on how intelligently and 
alertly you read the news. I do wish 
that you would help your students to 
hack their way through the thickest of 
war news; they will find it worth 
while, and good mental exercise in the 
bargain. And it is just as important 
for them to show some discrimination 
in the commentators to whom they lis- 
ten on the radio. Some of them are 
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analytical and well informed, with a 
background of long _ experience 
abroad; some are mere sensationalists, 
who are free with their claims of in- 
side knowledge but poor in any claim 
to be taken seriously. 

I seem to have wandered a long 
way from my course, but intelligent 
newspaper reading is one of the ways 
of knowing the truth and my whole 
appeal is to know the truth without 
flinching from it. It is one of the hard- 
est things in the world to get our per- 
spective and keep it; yet we in 
America must try, whatever the effort, 
whatever the discomfort. The sky is 
red with the most dangerous fire of 
our time. The flames are licking our 
house, and there is no telling what 
damage they may do before they can 
be put out. The fire of the Hitler 
Revolution has spread such havoc al- 
ready that our world, even our world 
here in America, can never look the 
same again. 

We are within measurable distance 
of seeing the domination of Europe by 
the whip and the machine-gun. If 
that catastrophe should ever come to 
pass—for remember, this is not the 
federation of free peoples, of which 
so many of us have dreamed—it 
would condemn free peoples like our- 
selves to a living death. What is 
more, it would be a sad day for our 
unified continent on this side of the 
Atlantic, for we are infinitely weaker 
in population, in industrial strength, 
in shipbuilding and plane building 
capacity, and in sheer armed power; 
and there would be inevitable rivalry 
between the two, ending in war. Only 
one country now stands between us 
and that day of reckoning, guarding 
our oceans, fighting on for the demo- 


cratic concept of life, our way of life, 
the concept which the military con- 
querors are determined to root out of 
human history forever. 

The British have done wonders in 
surviving until now; and I know them 
well enough to know that they are 
capable of more wonders, still unper- 
formed. But their position this win- 
ter is serious, and we would be as 
blind as they were two years ago if 
we were to deceive ourselves about 
it now. The dangers are three, as I 
see them, for this winter alone. One 
is the danger that Germany and Italy 
together may seize the Suez Canal and 
the Iraq oilfields, thus breaking the 
British blockade which now shuts them 
from so many sources of raw mate- 
rials. The second is the probability 
of epidemics in the underground shel- 
ters of London. A famous British 
doctor told a friend of mine last 
month that every man and woman of 
50 who is not of exceptional physical 
vigor would face less risk of death by 
staying at home during air raids than 
by facing the germs of pneumonia in 
these damp rabbit warrens under- 
ground. Our answer, obvious to 
Americans, would be compulsory in- 
oculation of everyone against diseases 
such as typhoid, diphtheria and te- 
tanus; but the British have hesitated 
until now. The prejudice against 
vaccination is so strong among Eng- 
lish working-people that only one- 
third of London’s school children 
have been vaccinated against smallpox. 
The prejudice still rules, although the 
government has all the compulsory 
powers it needs and knows perfectly 
well that a great epidemic might be 
more serious than a disaster on the bat- 


tlefield. The third danger, as I see 
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it, is that combined submarine attack 
on shipping and air attack against 
British harbors may cut off or serious- 
ly reduce the supplies by which 
Britain must fight and live. 

I do not want to be over-pessimis- 
tic; I just want to face the facts with 
you. My managing editor once told 
me, “Never predict 24 hours ahead 
of any event; if you must predict, do 
it at least a month ahead so that your 
readers will have time to forget if you 
go wrong.” So I shall not predict; 
I shall only confess anxiety. I believe 
the British can hold out through this 
terrible winter, but only if we help 
them, quickly and effectively, to the 
limit of our power. I believe that 
they will not crack, that their iron 
spirit will not break, unless they see 
that we are hesitant or faltering or in- 
decisive in the help we give. If it is 
worth anything to us to keep Hitler at 
bay, we must send more planes than 
we ever contemplated sending, and 
the guns and equipment to go with 
them; and we must build merchant 
ships and perhaps amend the Neu- 


trality Act so that we can send our own 


as well. We must ease the British 
path and strengthen the British hand 
in every way we can. And that means 
organization, and organization means 
sacrifice—the word we never heard in 
our recent campaign. 

It must be done in our own interest, 
not in theirs alone. For the years 
ahead of us are dark and threatening, 
whatever the outcome of the war. 
Only a colossal effort on our part can 
save us. I believe that for the pres- 


ent we can help the British more and 
rearm ourselves at the same time by 
not entering the war; perhaps I am 
wrong, perhaps I am guilty of the 
same wishful thinking I have been 
condemning at such inordinate length 
tonight. But whatever happens, we 
must organize ourselves now as if we 
were at war. We shall have to give 
up many rights, many liberties which 
we have prized; but as long as we re- 
nounce them voluntarily they are still 
ours and we are still free. In more 
specific terms, I mean that our manu- 
facturers must stop their constant 
haggling over 8% or 6% profits; 
our two great labor organizations first 
must come together, and then they 
must be willing, as the free workers 
of England were willing and as ours 
will be, I know, to work longer hours 
in the defense industries until we are 
out of danger. Our consumers will 
have to give up the luxury of new au- 
tomobile models and a thousand and 
one wasteful gadgets for which we 
have no real need. We have the gi- 
gantic job ahead of us not only of sup- 
plying England but of putting so 
many airplanes in our sky and so 
many ships on two oceans that we can 
speak with some authority even if Hit- 
ler should win the Old World. 

The German soldiers’ favorite song 
is “Today we own Germany, tomor- 
row the whole world.” The Germans, 
remember, are a literal people. We are 
in the bigger war already, the war 
against the free way of life. That 
way of life may yet become extinct 
on our planet unless we bestir our- 
selves to save it in time. 
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Mental Hygiene Problems of Youth’ 


GEORGE S. STEVENSON 


Some time ago a boy, whom the 
school decided was in need of psy- 
chiatric help, was giving me his slant 
on the world. Among other things 
he said, “My teacher can’t get along 
with me.” I have told this story on 
a number of occasions and have been 
interested in the responses of those 
who heard it. These responses show 
the different ways that school men and 
laymen feel about the relation between 
pupils and teachers. Reflect for your- 
selves for a moment on this incident, 
in order to clarify your own attitudes 
toward “my teacher can’t get along 
with me.” Three of the four typical 
comments on this boy’s attitude may 
be summarized as follows: First, “the 
boy had a reversed concept of his re- 
sponsibilities. It was the boy’s prob- 
lem. It was up to him to get along 
with the teacher.” Second, “The boy 
was right, the teacher with maturity 
and experience should adjust to the 
individual differences of his pupils. It 
was the teacher’s problem.” Third, 
“The teacher and the boy both have 
responsibility and should meet part- 
way, with increasing responsibility on 
the boy’s part and leadership on the 
teacher’s part. It is the problem of 
both pupil and teacher.” 

This episode is full of thought pro- 
voking elements about which volumes 
might be written. As a point of de- 
parture, let me indicate that each of 
these three points of view—the boy 
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centered, the teacher centered and the 
boy-teacher centered, while more or 
less adequate are still partisan, even 
if in the case of the third, it is bi-par- 
tisan. The pupil-teacher relation un- 
der these three concepts is presented 
as demanding a balance between only 
two of the factors of a complex situ- 
ation. A balance theoretically is as- 
sured if the forces at play, be they 
fortunate or otherwise, are equal and 
in opposite directions. Actually all 
of us know that an unbalance showing 
up as a problem in the classroom is a 
resultant of an interplay of not just 
two but a mutiplicity of forces. We 
also know that those intimately in- 
volved in such an unbalance have 
greater difficulty maintaining a per- 
spective on the multiplicity of forces 
than the person who is more. re- 
mote and who can more easily main- 
tain a perspective dispassionately. Any 
concept that this eruption in a class- 
room is a problem of the pupil or a 
problem of the teacher, evidences a 
loss of this perspective. The prob- 
lem is, in fact, an inter-play of a pu- 
pil, a home, a school administration, 
a teacher, school tradition, laws, gen- 
eral economic situation, and innumer- 
able other factors. Focussing on one 
of these factors tends to the futile 
though comfortable conclusion of 
blame, for blame simplifies responsi- 
bility and other factors and persons 
are more or less freed of any involve- 
ment. We are quite aware that in 
dealing with a set of factors that have 
culminated in a disturbance, the in- 
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jection of blame not only leads to no 
solution, but creates defenses and ten- 
sions and blinds us to the possibility 
of solution through the handling of 
the other factors. As with most con- 
flict it produces a regression to an ear- 
lier level. I wish to emphasize the 
importance of this matter of perspec- 
tive because I think it falls to the lot 
of those who are counseling students 
—those who are not restricted to the 
classroom or even the school building, 
and who have no classroom techniques 
to defend—I think it falls to their lot 
to be the “specialists in perspective” in 
a school system. Perhaps their great- 
est contribution to the youth who has 
mental hygiene problems will be to 
keep the perspective of the school 
broadened by the constant presenta- 
tion of the great breadth of factors 
in any case. 


In the case of my boy, it was not the 
pupil’s problem, if we mean by that, 
that it was any less the problem of 
teacher, general economic situation, 
school administration, or other fac- 


torial spheres. Usually we are ex- 
pressing a partisan approach, a kind 
of negative possessiveness, when we 
say with some finality “That is your 
problem.” What we mean is “That 
is not my problem.” Is it any won- 
der that rapport is unattainable in such 
a perspective or that a pupil takes the 
attitude that the odds are against him, 
for, truthfully speaking, the odds are 
against the pupil when the solution is 
seen only in terms of changing him 
and ignoring the other factors, wheth- 
er it be by force or by case work or by 
counseling. Such partisan thinking is 
comparable to the popular idea that 
measles or chicken pox are skin dis- 
eases merely because the skin happens 


to be the place where they erupt. 
Physicians know that they are gener- 
alized infections and cannot be treat- 
ed if conceived of as skin diseases, 
Rheumatic fever, appearing as a joint 
disease, is most serious as a potential 
heart ailment. These conditions are 
treatable only as constitutional dis- 
turbances involving many factors. 
Similarly the mental hygiene prob- 
lems of youth are constitutional dis- 
eases of our culture that erupt at the 
point of youth for some obvious and 
more obscure reasons that I shall 
dwell on later. Similarly any treat- 
ment that attempts to cope with them 
by merely changing youth is but pal- 
liative. 

With this prelude, we now turn to 
the subject: “Mental Hygiene Prob- 
lems of Youth Today.” If we extend 
the thoughts about partisan approaches 
raised by my boy to many boys, to all 
youth, we can be sure that youth today 
has no problems in the sense that the 
problems are peculiar to youth, or are 
the responsibility of youth, and of 
only altruistic concern to the rest of 
humanity. If this were merely a play 
of words, one might properly be im- 
patient with the verbal juggling, but 
unfortunately it is more than that, for 
most often “the mental hygiene prob- 
lems of youth” are approached in a 
partisan way. The attempt is made to 
change youth in one way or another. 
Many lectures and writings on youth 
and its problems follow this partisan 
perspective. Youth is referred to as 
one might discuss the culture of mush- 
rooms, as something remote from the 
living of the rest of the population. 

How infrequently do discussions of 
this subject deal with the things that 
need to be and can be done to society 
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in order to lessen the difficulties of so- 
ciety that burst forth through youth. 
How frequently programs to deal 
with this bursting forth are merely 
palliative, because they are not con- 
cerned with constitutional ailments or 
with many parts of the constellation 
of factors. We encounter such phrases 
as the “forgotten generation,” as if 
the difficulties faced by that genera- 
tion were isolated or could be isolated 
from those of other generations and as 
if other generations were so free from 
difficulties that their attitude toward 
youth has something diabolical about 
it. 

This tendency to see the problems 
of youth as something imposed upon 
youth by someone else, confronts 
youth not only with the real difficul- 
ties that accrue from our economic 
and social structure, but with the dis- 
comfort of an apparent competition 
on an age-grade basis with others who 
supposedly have shoved these prob- 
lems upon him or who could have 
made the world better, but have made 
a mess of it for him. Surrounded by 
such suggestions, it is no wonder that 
youth looks dependently for a solu- 
tion outside himself, ignoring his own 
potentialities within himself. More- 
over, he looks blindly for mere change 
whether that change be related to the 
crucial factors or not. You will note 
that at one time I say that the older 
generations blame themselves and at 
another that they put the full burden 
of change on youth. It sounds incon- 
sistent, yet it is a reflection of the con- 
fusion that has arisen from a partisan 
approach. With all our current tirades 
against the older generations, youth 
has often been convinced that these 
problems have been deliberately load- 


ed upon him by his elders to their 
own advantage. His inevitable strug- 
gles for emotional emancipation make 
him especially susceptible to such sol- 
ace. Appreciation of the multiplicity 
of the factors is essential to the under- 
standing that only a concerted effort 
can be effective in coping with our so- 
cial disorders. Whining and blaming 
only add complexity to complexity be- 
cause they are founded upon a delu- 
sion and upon partisan thinking. 

And so, at the risk of contradicting 
my claim that there are no mental hy- 
giene problems of youth, I should say 
that one of the most serious mental 
hygiene problems of youth today is 
the partisan way in which youth has 
reacted to our general social and eco- 
nomic limitations, as if they were the 
specific fault of one or another genera- 
tion or class, a reaction that ignores 
many realities and, consequently, a 
reaction that has no promise of solu- 
tion in it. The easy tendency of youth 
to respond in this way is indicative of 
some current peculiarities in our cul- 
ture, and while these peculiarities 
might be described, and while persons 
and other factors involved must be 
cited in such an analysis, care must be 
taken lest this mention be viewed as 
an indictment, rather than a cold fact 
in the case. 

In such an analysis, I should men- 
tion: First, the changing value of 
youth. There was a time when a 
child had positive economic value, 
especially to his parents. He could 
be worked, hired out, and otherwise 
made to add to the family income. 
He cost less to rear because he did not 
have to be sent to school. If he fitted 
this demand reasonably, he was ap- 
preciated and had evidence that he 
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was valuable. The more children a 
parent had the richer he was; now, 
the more children one has the richer 
one has to be. Seldom is a child an 
economic asset. His sole evidence of 
worth must be found in the affection 
of his parents and others. Affection 
is much less stable currency than dol- 
lars and falls more easily when there 
is no gold standard to buttress the 
doubts of confused parents. The 
problems of society become expressed 
in part as the problems of parents and 
as these crowd out or overshadow the 
parent’s capacity to express affection, 
they become also the problems of 
youth. Youth in short has greater 
difficulty in discovering convincing 
evidence of his worth. Particularly 
as children diminish in number and 
gain a greater share of available affec- 
tion is there greater possibility of a let 
down whenever something interferes 
with this affection. There is greater 
possibility of doubt of worth with 
this intangible type of currency. It 
must be kept in mind that such atti- 
tudes as affection are valued relatively 
rather than absolutely and a small de- 
cline from a very high affection leaves 
the value lower than a rise from a low 
level. Affection can be measured only 
against its own background and not by 
an estimate of any current quantity. 
Youth can be helped to see that what 
seem to be his problems are frequent- 
ly the gropings of his elders whom he 
has accepted uncritically. 

Second, we have tended to lose the 
integrating value of a clear goal or 
objective. Identification with a vo- 
cation provides a thread about which 
the molecules of experience, including 
academic learning, accumulate and 
form well organized structures. The 


family and society today generally 
offer less of this vocational anchorage. 
Excepting families of farmers, chil- 
dren are apt to know very little about 
the vocational rules and traditions of 
their parents. Cordwainers and full- 
ers are so much of the past that few 
of us know what the words mean al- 
though leather is still worked and 
linen still is shrunk. Even weavers 
are very few compared to what they 
were and today are more remote from 
their homes. Youth lacks this voca- 
tional thread about which to organize 
his experience and from which to grow 
and change. Even where vocational 
prospects are obscure, youth may be 
helped to point up his education to- 
ward a vocational goal and gain by it 
even if this goal is recognized as un- 
likely to be realized as a vocation. 
Third, all the problems of youth, 
however, are not new. Youth always 
has been more or less crippled by neu- 
rotic adults and continues to be. As 
one organizes his behavior to get 
along with a neurotic parent, he im- 
poses personality distortions on him- 
self and consequently may fit less 
comfortably with healthy persons. 
When the sensitivities of parents com- 
pletely disrupt the home by divorce 
or otherwise, one distorting influence 
may be compounded by or supplant 
another. This factor of neurotic 
adults has been too largely ignored as 
a mental hygiene threat to youth. In 
the small family there is less oppor- 
tunity to gang up on the neurotic par- 
ent and cut into this vicious circle. 
There is no prospect of our having 
civil service for parents, but those in 
our educational institutions who deal 
with youth in conflict are in position to 
sense the neurotic adult in reaction to 
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whom youth is twisting his patterns 
and they are in a position to support 
processes for the securing of mentally 
healthy teachers. The school is the 
major opportunity available to youth 
for getting a sample of experience in 
a non-neurotic setting. We all know 
how a highly-emotional disturbing ex- 
perience may show its effects for a 
long time in twisting a person into a 
neurotic pattern, but we have insuffi- 
ciently appreciated how much an even 
brief experience with a healthy person 
opens up new perspectives to one un- 
der neurotic pressures. Here is an op- 
portunity for teachers and especially 
those counseling students to carry over 
on a mass or individual basis an im- 
portant therapeutic procedure that has 
found its place in the clinical field. 
Fourth, most of our youth have 
done the very indiscreet thing of al- 
lowing their reproductive systems and 
related glands to develop in advance 
of their full opportunity to use them 
in an era of delayed emancipation. 
This has caused deans no end of mis- 
ery. We, however, cannot escape the 
fact that on youth, without experi- 
ence, has been imposed a question for 
which we of longer experience have 
no clear answer. Many of the cul- 
tural buttresses, religious or other- 
wise, have been taken away from him 
without substitutes. Parents have 
been prevented from filling this 
breach in our cultural controls by their 
own neuroses or limitations. I am not 
hopeful that the answer will be found 
in the study of the unsuccessful, but 
rather in an understanding of those 
who have achieved a mentally hy- 
gienic, non-neurotic and socially ten- 
able solution. Thus, a problem of 
youth is really a problem of “learn- 


ing” and a problem of research. Un- 
fortunately most of those who have 
tried to deal with sexual adjustment 
have acted as if they considered it 
merely a problem of ignorance of 
physiological fact. The real un- 
knowns however are on the feeling 
side—what takes place in the feelings 
as a result of these physiological con- 
ditions. That is where the quandaries 
lie, but they lie there as much for the 
counselor as for the counseled. 

Fifth, bound up with his difficulty 
in evaluating his work, is youth’s de- 
layed maturity. We have a sequence 
of factors in reduction in family size, 
limited opportunity for parents to 
have satisfactory expression of affec- 
tion, and delayed emancipation on the 
part of the child. The prolongation 
of compulsory education as well as 
many other age limitations and 
changes in industry have made this 
delay easier. The delay may not be 
so bad in so far as it affords a fuller 
development, but unfortunately de- 
layed emancipation at times merely 
puts a green youth in cold storage, 
where he passes years without matur- 
ing. The handling of this delay again 
has been partisan. Emancipation, it 
is said, has been delayed for the. sake 
of youth to improve his education, to 
improve his health, or to improve 
other aspects of his development. Lit- 
tle has been said about this delay as 
taking the slack of economic competi- 
tion. Little is said about maintaining 
school enrolments in order to main- 
tain school appropriations and, hence, 
school jobs. Possibly, youth would 
have more tolerance toward his dis- 
comforts if they could be seen as re- 
sultant of a multiplicity of factors and 
if, in compensation, he could be given 
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a curriculum that would bring him 
eventually to a richer conclusion of his 
formal education. Were I to fall into 
a partisan argument, I should read 
our educational system a tirade for 
being years behind the needs and for 
the scattering of educational effort in- 
stead of pointing it up, but, since I am 
a citizen, it would be very appropriate 
for the schools in retaliation to read 
me a tirade, pointing out that the 
schools merely express the culture of 
which I am a part and pointing to the 
pressures of parents to protect their 
old patterns. Tirades of blame only 
arouse defense. On the other hand a 
willingness on the part of youth, 
school men, and citizens to get to- 
gether to modify the retarding fac- 
tors and so to advance our culture, has 
more promise. Those who handle in- 
dividual cases have a convincing basis 
for pulling them together for joint 
action and planning. - 

Sixth, one of the characteristics of 
emotional maturation which is the op- 
posite of stunted emancipation is a ca- 
pacity to endure and even to enjoy 
differences. The capacity to exist and 


enjoy differences is most vividly ex- 


pressed in the arts where exact agree- 
ment between sound, appearances, 
tastes, and movements are the physio- 
logical fundamentals of harmony and 
where appreciation of deviations from 
perfect agreement expresses the de- 
gree of development of artistic sense. 
But life and human relations are as 
full of this principle as are the more 
formal arts and the highest maturity 
in such relations similarly demands a 
tolerance of difference, or even better 
acceptance of difference, or best of all 
a capacity to enjoy people and things 
because they differ from ourselves 


and our creations. This is the antith- 
esis of a high degree of partisanship. 
It is a high capacity to see factors and 
evaluate them without wishing a high- 
er value into some than can emerge 
from the reality. Youth is apt to be 
worried over difference and to feel 
that it may mean that something has 
gone wrong; or, youth may protect 
itself by over-valuing his own differ- 
ence and depreciating the common- 
place. Both of these call for a calmer 
guidance to an appreciation of the sig- 
nificance of difference in maturation. 
Seventh, basic in our culture is our 
rapidly growing knowledge of sci- 
ence; a field that one was able to en- 
compass 20 years ago is now beyond 
his grasp. If we assume that human 
intelligence on the average has not 
changed much, and that human dili- 
gence is about the same, it is inevitable 
that growing knowledge within a cer- 
tain scope should force one to special- 
ize more and more within that scope, 
and to narrow the area in which he is 
an authority. He is faced either with 
the necessity for doing this or for 
equipping himself with a thin veneer 
of knowledge over a very broad range. 
Either one of these tendencies, sepa- 
rated from the other, results in a di- 
lemma for people and particularly for 
youth who is having to do a lot of 
learning in a hurry. If he is narrowed 
and deepened, he has difficulty grow- 
ing and relating his field to life in 
general. If he is broadened and 
superficial, he has difficulty getting 
satisfaction out of any competent per- 
formance. His only solution is to 
maintain a degree of breadth and at 
the same time to narrow his focus 
enough so he can get adequate depth. 
He then has the foundation upon 
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which some growth can occur. We 
find myriads of students in high 
schools and colleges who have a 
spread without any definition of a ca- 
reer. The tendency to over-specialize 
seems less of a danger, although it is 
quite evident in the arts. We may 
well keep in mind in this respect that 
the parent is in as great a quandary as 
youth. Changes have sneaked up on 
him and he is apt to evaluate educa- 
tion in terms of the breadth and con- 
tent that prevailed when he gave up 
the educational struggle. Youth needs 
to know what is taking place and needs 
the guidance of experienced woods- 
men to lead him through this forest 
and to identify enough land marks so 
he can find his own way through even 
if he never becomes an experienced 
ranger. Such guidance to only a lim- 
ited degree can be the work of the 
specialist in guidance. Only those who 
serve all youth, not just those that are 
lost, can carry this function; the spe- 
cialist tests samples from each lot to 
determine how well it is done and in 
what respects it needs strengthening. 

Eighth, this aimlessness comes 
about not only from the jungles of 
science, but in part because youth does 
not know what it wants except in gen- 
eral terms. In view of the complexi- 
ties involved in defining a satisfactory 
field of work, youth can not readily 
discover what it wants, at least not out 
of thin air. Some sort of orientation 
is essential to such definition. In a 
general way youth wants to express 
such powers as it possesses and out of 
this expression to feel satisfied. He 
wants an opportunity to exercise these 
powers. He wants activities that will 
exercise them and for this purpose he 
looks for direction whereby he can 


find his way about in our imponder- 
able disconnected body of fact where 
there are so many knowns that are un- 
known to him. The search for a pat- 
tern may on the one hand be a pattern 
of doing—a vocation or an avocation. 
On the other hand it may be a pattern 
of relating—a philosophy or a re- 
ligion. Youth has no way of testing 
his powers against all of the innumer- 
able possibilities without becoming so 
old that he is no longer youth. He 
must make his decisions on partial fact 
—do so knowingly if he is to avoid 
disappointment and do so tentatively 
if he is to experience growth rather 
than frustration. Testing of youth for 
his potentialities has advanced some- 
what only in very gross terms. Test- 
ing youth for his needed satisfactions 
has reached almost nowhere. I doubt 
if these testings will get anywhere un- 
til those who are helping youth on an 
individual basis can clarify the evi- 
dences of potentialities and satisfac- 
tions more and show how estimates of 
them are arrived at. 

Ninth, a rather insidious threat to 
the mental health of youth is the fail- 
ure of youth and those who are guid- 
ing him to see the influence of fatigue 
and other personally debilitating 
forces. From the literature it might 
seem at times that man lacks a body. 
Those who guide youth have a re- 
markable paucity of information in 
this sphere, at least pertinent informa- 
tion. There is poor appreciation of 
the influences of fatigue, poor sleep, 
undernourishment, anemia, smolder- 
ing infection, and chronic emotional 
excitement and yet the reaction of the 
stammerer to all of these shows their 
disintegrating effects. These influ- 
ences operating in degrees that cannot 
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be called diseases form an arc in a 
vicious circle, because they all con- 
tribute to poorly timed, poorly placed, 
poorly measured, hence wasteful and 
repetitious activity all conducive in it- 
self to fatigue and further emotional 
upset. This is no small consideration 
with a certain type of conscientious 
student. Ordinary medical diagnosis 
nets little because these factors are not 
found in the classification of disease. 
They require finer diagnostic acumen. 
To get this quality of service, diligent 
search and some complaining may be 
necessary. 

Presumably I have listed nine 
points that are supposed to have some- 
thing to do with the tendency of con- 
stitutional disorders of our society to 
erupt through youth. It must be very 
evident that these nine points are but 
different facets of this society. I pur- 
posely have permitted repetition to 
stand as I have passed from_point to 
point in order to show that as we peer 
into these matters we see the same 
threads running through them. It still 
may be of value to summarize these 
points which, because they are interde- 


pendent, can not be more than any ar-" 


bitrary splitting up of the facts. They 
therefore cannot be considered as com- 
plete. 


1. Youths may have uncertainties about 
their worth. 

2. Youths may lack the integrating value 
of a vocational goal. 

. Youths may shape themselves to neu- 
rotic adults. 

. Youths’ glands and reproductive systems 
are not timed to and guided by our 
culture. 

- Youths face delayed emancipation with- 
out a program to balance the delay. 

- Youths are not developed to be recep- 
tive to difference. 


. Youths are faced with the increasing ad- 
justments to rapidly growing science. 

. Youths need “maps” of the world of 
fact and theory for their vocational and 
philosophical orientation. 

- Youths and those who guide them do 
not understand their bodily limitations. 


In discussing these factors that thin 
out the skin of society at the point of 
youth I have suggested moves that 
might be helpful. I hesitate to give 
too many specific suggestions because 
no list of techniques will take the 
place of a full understanding of the 
elements involved in this eruption 
and of the use of the common sense 
of well-rounded professional educa- 
tion, intelligence, experience, and 
emotional maturity. To give any- 
thing but a sampling of suggestions 
may convey the delusion of adequacy. 
Yet there are some general principles 
that should be of technical value. 

Those who are tiding youth over 
these threats to his mental health need 
keep in mind, that no matter what 
their profession, their job must be a 
part job. It can approach complete- 
ness only in so far as an effort is made 
to collaborate with those carrying the 
other parts. Counseling in school 
without joining forces with social 
agency, physician, church, or public 
health authority is as futile as doctor- 
ing a school child for an emotional 
disorder without taking the school into 
account. A community has evolved 
to serve the different needs of people 
but the people are individual and, we 
hope, integrated and so must be the 
services rendered them. Those who 
deal with a part of his needs limit 
themselves if they do not maintain a 
true community perspective. Since each 
person who is serving youth can do 
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only a part job of serving youth, he 
needs very much to strengthen the 
other parts if he is to get their com- 
plementary support and if he is to en- 
joy the satisfactions of success of a 
rounded job. Concretely, he needs 
doctors, teachers, social workers, min- 
isters, and others who will assume a 
responsibility for their part in serv- 
ing the mental health of youth. Time 
and again, however, a mental hygiene 
effort—be it guidance or a clinic—has 
seemed to take responsibility away 
from the teacher. This I believe is a 
serious disservice to youth, a pauperi- 
zation of the teaching profession and 
an eventual frustration to good coun- 
seling. 

Those who deal with youth are apt 
to limit their efforts to the solution of 
the imminent problem. It is evident 
that pressures often necessitate this 
and that the professional effort would 
be broader if these pressures could be 
circumvented. In the hope that a lit- 
tle time may be spared for these 
broader values, it may be worth while 
calling attention to three hidden op- 
portunities in the individual case. Be- 
sides affording an opportunity for 
helping a person, the case always tells 
some facts in a concrete way that may 
be of interest to those who are doing 


other parts of the job—the teacher, 
the doctor, and others. The case is an 
educational opportunity and is the 
most important instrument in build- 
ing up in the teacher that appreciation 
of those day by day problems of the 
classroom that she is bound to han- 
dle whether for better or for worse. 
Again the case always shows up de- 
fects in the facilities of the community 
—health, recreational, social service, 
and others—and gives a logical start- 
ing point for the correction of some 
of these community defects. The 
counselor then has a community or- 
ganizational opportunity growing out 
of the case. Finaly the case always 
contains some unknowns that intrigue 
the curious and that may be subjected 
to analysis and study. The case is, in 
other words, an opportunity for case 
research. 

These hidden opportunities are the 
really serious job of those attempting 
to deal with the mental hygiene prob- 
lems of youth. After all, there is no 
end of cases, but there is an end to 
one’s day. Unless the hidden oppor- 
tunities of each case are used to fore- 
stall the development of the mental 
hygiene problems of youth, the days 
will get shorter and shorter as the con- 
stitutional upsets of society erupt at 
society’s weak spot. 


Chambers, M. M. The Community and Its Young People. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1940. 36 p. 15c. 


Designed for community leaders and for public-spirited parents and youth everywhere, 
this pamphlet suggests what should be done and what can be done to improve vocational 
opportunity, education, health, and recreation for the community’s youth. It maps the new 
frontiers that exist in every neighborhood and points the way to constructive action. 





Education and the Life of the Spirit’ 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


The president of one of our large 
eastern universities reports a conver- 
sation with a solicitous parent. The 
mother inquired solemnly, “Mr. 
President, how are you preparing our 
children for tomorrow’s world?” To 
which he replied, “Madam, if you 
will tell me what tomorrow’s world is 
to be like, I shall tell you how we are 
preparing your children for it.” 


There is the predicament of educa- 
tion today. It is the predicament of 
our nation, of the world today. And 
it is the predicament of the present 
generation of youth. Like Abraham 
of old, they are summoned to go forth 
into a land which is their rightful 
heritage; and they must go forth, not 
knowing whither they go. 

Can we say anything at all with 
some definiteness about that future? 
Three things, at least:— 


1. It will be a time of change, of 


rapid change, of largely unpredictable . 


change. To be sure, there are those 
who think they can foresee the course 
events will take. They return equally 
confident, but radically contradictory 
predictions. 

Where prophets so sharply disa- 
gree, it might be well to declare a 
moratorium on prophecy. The plain 
truth is no man is wise enough, no 
one has a sufficiently firm and compre- 
hensive grasp on the tremendous com- 
plex of factors which will determine 


*Paper presented at the annual meeting of the New 
York State Association of Deans and Other Guidance 
Personnel, Hotel Biltmore, New York, N. Y., No- 
vember 8, 1940. 


the future, to be able to predict its 
course; no one can possibly foresee the 
final outcome. We do know it is cer- 
tain to be a time of rapid and largely 
unpredictable change. 

2. It will be a time of widespread 
and largely undeserved human hard- 
ship and suffering. Surely, that needs 
no arguing. It is already upon us, in- 
deed overwhelming those who have 
eyes to see and ears to hear, those 
willing to face the facts. It is proba- 
bly no exaggeration to suggest that, 
today, there is actually more acute, 
unforeseen massed human misery than 
this planet ever before has witnessed. 
It dominates the existence, not of 
thousands, but of millions, yes, of tens 
of millions of individual men and 
women and children, and at the most 
widely scattered corners of the earth’s 
surface. As far as eye can penetrate, 
it scans a future scarred with colossal 
human need. 

3. It will be a time which will 
challenge every principal assumption 
of Modern Culture, and of its child, 
Modern Education. 

The present situation in culture is 
infested with paradox. Many of these 
paradoxes come to clearest focus with- 
in the area of our special interest— 
education and the life of the spirit. 
From one point of view, the cultural 
crisis might be interpreted as a con- 
flict between the ideals which have so 
generally guided modern education in 
its recent developments and their di- 
rect opposites. For example: 


Education has stood for the power of human 
reason to discover all essential truth, the right 
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of cool-headed rationality to guide the destinies 
of men. It has preached the necessary control 
of passion and emotion by the insights of the 
mind. Its faith has been in the final triumph 
of creative intelligence. 

But the forces which are swirling within the 
vortex of contemporary culture flow from 
sources far more primordial than reason; they 
sweep with an energy far more immediately 
powerful than sweet reasonableness. 

Education has set as its goal the development 
of the life and opinion of each individual. In- 
deed, it was committed to that ideal by its con- 
fidence in reason; for reason can function, cooi 
and dispassionate, only under the favoring cir- 
cumstance of personal autonomy and inde- 
pendence. 

But, clear across the world today, the ideal 
of individualism which education shared with 
the general liberal tradition stands under severe 
attack and condemnation. The attack finds ex- 
treme concrete expression, to be sure, in the 
programs of Nationalism and Communism; but, 
in less organized and self-conscious form, it 
appears on every hand. Positively, the prem- 
ises of individualism are challenged by philos- 
ophies and movements built upon the legiti- 
macy, indeed the fundamental necessity, of 
profound controling group loyalties through 
which alone, it is contended, the individual 
may find true and satisfying life. Today, 
there are great mass currents of revulsion 
against the privileges of the few with their 
frightful price of underprivilege for the many; 
great mass currents of ardor for the right of 
the many to dictate the life of the few. 

Finally, education, through its confidence 
in reason and in each man’s ability and right 
and responsibility to discover the essential 
truth of life for himself, slowly loosed the hold 
of traditional convictions and loyalties upon the 
individual life. This unshackling from the 
old confidences and the old sanctions was, of 
course, one of the most patent features of the 
Modern Era. Through emancipating man 
from the authority of church and accumulated 
religious tradition, it vitally affected the indi- 
vidual’s spiritual outlook and experience. 

But, another current in this confused vortex 
is a profound nostalgia for authority; a hank- 
ering after the funded wisdom of the ages. 


The sovereignty of reason; the in- 
dependence of the individual; the dis- 


dain of tradition—these are among 
the guiding principles of modern edu- 
cation. Each stands today under pow- 
erful attack. May it not be that it is 
in the undercurrents and repercus- 
sions of that conflict that we are to find 
the most profound spiritual issues con- 
fronting youth as it looks out toward 
tomorrow? 

Let us test this suggestion in each 
of the three issues where the more 
sensitive of our youth find their spir- 
its in considerable and deepening ten- 
sion today—the regnancy of reason; 
the self-development of the indi- 
vidual; the place of authority. 

1. For whatever reason, the fontal 
and focal idea of the liberal tradition 
—treverence for truth and loyalty to 
truth as the supreme value at any cost 
whatever—has lost compelling grip 
on the allegiance of youth. Sir Mi- 
chael Sadler, describing the most re- 
cent generation of undergraduates at 
Oxford, wrote: —“They are not inter- 
ested in what at one time I would 
have gone to the stake for—I mean 
liberty of thought.” The reasons for 
this are too intricate and too subtle 
to be revealed readily. The fact will 
hardly be denied. The quest of truth 
is necessarily an aristocratic enter- 
prise; pursuit of truth as the be-all 
and end-all of life is, for the plain 
man, a counsel of perfection. And 
this pursuit by the privileged few is 
possible only through what seems the 
exaction of a terrific toll from those 
not equipped or not called to this 
privilege. Moreover, a life-program 
centering in search for pure truth 
yields a life-philosophy of highly in- 
tellectualist temper. 

Truth is not the ultimate and all- 
sovereign human value. Pursuit of 
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truth is not man’s highest vocation. 
Loyalty to truth does not yield final 
norms in the guidance of practice. 
Christianity speaks of its founder as 
“the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 
The sequence is, I take it, deliberate. 
It is climactic. To the deepest in- 
sight, Life—not biological existence, 
but rich, rounded, spiritual personality 
—furnishes sounder norms and is a 
surer guide to the ultimate meanings 
than the search for truth. The su- 
preme realities are not the discovery 
of reason alone. Indeed, if it is to 
be seen in sound perspective and is 
to be a safe determiner of conduct, 
truth must take flesh and dwell 
among us. 

Certainly the great surging reac- 
tions against intellectualism which are 
such marked features of our day are 
dumb recognitions of this. Whether 
they be well or ill-conceived, they are 
protests in behalf of life. vAgainst the 
cult of individualism—individualism 
for the few and regimentation for the 
many (this is the structure of our 
modern industrial society)—they ad- 


vance the prior claim of life for all.. 


Against the abstractions of an intellec- 
tualist standard, they proclaim the 
prior authority of life—not merely 
life in its raw necessities of food, se- 
curity, opportunity, but life in its rich- 
ness, its profundity, its beauty, its in- 
effable mystery, its imponderables 
and inapprehensibles, which escapes 
the neat categories of logical formu- 
lation. Against exclusive confidence 
in reason, they find meaning and 
guidance and power in the primordial 
energies of human emotion, and re- 
demption in vital and commanding 
life-loyalties. Of the pressure of these 
new outlooks upon the spirits of 


the youth of this day and age, no 
one alive to the currents most wide- 
spread among them can have reason- 
able doubt. To youth, these alterna- 
tives present themselves, as indeed 
they are, as spiritual issues—the 
choice between high but abstract and 
aristocratic allegiance on the one hand 
and \oyalty to the fullness of life, in 
oneself and for one’s fellows. 

2. Modern education habitually 
has taken toward its students a pater- 
nal concern for their individual in- 
terests and jealous guardianship of 
their right to self-expression and self- 
realization. 

The extraordinary fact is that, here 
too, youth appears to turn a deaf ear 
to the call of high privilege. They 
do not seem to be in the least inter- 
ested in self-expression. And they 
cherish no delusive hope of self- 
realization. Indeed, they give al- 
most no response to amy proposal 
which centers in “self.” By that token, 
they find small attraction in individu- 
alism of whatever complexion. And 
they certainly wish no cushioning in 
life’e enterprise, no special access to 
favored opportunity, no protection 
from conflict or adventure. One of 
the ablest leaders of youth on the Con- 
tinent of Europe described them thus: 

If you hope to reach the young today, you 
must not speak to them of security. You must 
not promise them ease. Safety is not what they 
want. Tell them of risks to be run. Tell them 
of sacrifices to be made. Offer them a cause 
which asks all, and more than all, that man has 


to give, and you have a chance to win them. 
At no lesser price are they to be had. 


And an Oxford college head adds: 


The young are eager and hungry—for faith, 
for work, for a leader whom they can trust and 
follow without question. . . . Give them the 
possibility of ardour in achievement and they 
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would not care a hang about—for example— 
the freedom of the press. . . . Once the young 
have found their leader and accepted his pur- 
pose, there will be a revolution. 


These citations are taken from Eu- 
ropean writers. They are representa- 
tive of an attitude already ascendant 
among European youth. They are 
also prophetic of a mood beginning 
to awaken strong response this side 
the Atlantic. Here, too, youth feels a 
spiritual issue at stake—between the 
legitimate fulfillment of self and 
the heroic service of the masses; be- 
tween the security of special privilege 
and the adventure of dangerous un- 
certainty. Youth today has no su- 
preme desire for independence, for 
self-determination. With difficulty, 


under the impact of our teaching, 
youth stifles a well-nigh irresistible 


craving for leadership. It seems pos- 
sible that the issue of the immediate 
future may be—not whether youth 
will join in great movements of cor- 
porate loyalty, but what the nature 
and purpose of those movements will 
be; not whether youth will accept au- 
thority, but what the source and 
character of that authority will be. 

3. It would be quite untrue to say 
that the net effect of Modern Edu- 
cation has been to discredit a spiritual 
view of life. There is much evidence 
to the direct contrary. It would be 
true to say that the net effect of Mod- 
ern Education has been to shake con- 
fidence in the validity of ancient 
faiths, and to loose loyalty to estab- 
lished religious institutions. The 
main burden of that influence has been 
to this effect: The Modern World is 
a new world. The ancient presuppo- 
sitions of belief have been reconstruct- 


ed radically, and in many instances 
invalidated by the advance of science, 
the researches of anthropology, the 
new valuation of the individual, and 
the new powers of thought. In par- 
ticular, the acceptance of a body of 
tradition accumulated through the 
centuries and encrusted with outworn 
concepts is no longer intellectually 
possible or spiritually honorable. Each 
man must work out his own salvation 
in these matters; and he must work 
with the materials made available by 
the Modern Viewpoint and approved 
by its exacting scrutiny. A spiritual 
understanding of life is possible for 
any man who has the desire for it and 
the will to seek it; but adherence to 
the faith of the Ages, or alliance with 
the inherited agencies of that faith— 
well, exceedingly difficult if not im- 
possible! 

In this prevalent attitude toward 
spiritual things, youth has shared 
fully. Not in recent years only, but 
for the past 10 years, 15 years, the 
most characteristic response of more 
earnest young people toward religion 
has been twofold: deepening interest 
in religion, mounting indifference to 
the institutions and traditions of re- 
ligion. 

More recently, a new attitude has 
emerged—a feeling out after the 
Church; not the churches and syna- 
gogues as youth has so widely known 
them, to be sure, but after something 
which can be suggested only rather 
vaguely and by the phrase “the 
Church.” In part, this turning to- 
ward the church appears to be a desire 
for worship—for the elevation and in- 
spiration of the individual spirit 
through ritual, through corporate as- 
piration. In part, it appears to be a 
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reaching out toward the past. The 
vaunted glories of the “Modern Era” 
stand forth in all their cheap and taw- 
dry tinsel under the blazing spot light 
of the realism of today. Youth senses 
a great corporate pilgrimage of the 
human spirit coming down across the 
ages. The achievements of its great- 
est Pilgrims shame our contemporary 
best as the music of the masters over- 
shadows blaring jazz. Youth would 
establish contact with this great stream 
of historic reality and drink deep of its 
wisdom and experience. 

Finally, the feeling out after the 
life and faith of traditional religion 
must be recognized as, in part, a hank- 
ering after authority. Not the author- 
ity of dictated truth, to be sure. But 

* 


the authority of profound and tested 
wisdom—wisdom accumulated over 
the long passage of the centuries and 
by intimate association with every type 
of personal and social experience, wis- 
dom tried in the furnaces of mankind’s 
agelong encounter with Reality and 
thereby purified and confirmed. The 
locus of that wisdom is not in the en- 
thusiasms of “modernism,” but in the 
tradition of the ages. In matters of 
religion, it counsels no “religion of 
the individual” but the guidance and 
enrichment of each person within a 
great corporate spiritual experience; 
not a highly rarified intellectualist 
creed but profound and commanding 
loyalty to a great organic structure of 
historic faith. 
* 


Woman’s Centennial Congress 


On November 25, 26 and 27 the 
Woman’s Centennial Congress met in 
New York City “to honor the Women 
of 1840 and their successors, the lead- 
ers in the Woman’s Century, and to 
consider the problems confronting the 
women of 1940.” 

The problems discussed were those 
in the areas of economic and social 
welfare, education of women, ethical 
and religious values, government and 
politics, and world peace through 
world organization. 

The report of the commission on 
education was given by Mrs. Chase 
Going Woodhouse, who called atten- 
tion to the need for more effective use 
of machinery that we already have. 
Thus increased emphasis should be put 
on the building of attitudes toward de- 
mocracy as a dynamic developing phil- 
osophy, toward the dignity of work, 


‘cratic school atmosphere. 


creative for the worker and productive 
to society, toward the continuity of 
education from birth into adult life. 
Pre-school children may acquire these 
attitudes in a democratic family at- 
mosphere; school children, in a demo- 
Teachers 
must be educated in less autocratic in- 
stitutions and serve under school 
boards and administrators who employ 
democratic procedures. 

Young people have a better back- 
ground than we had at their age. They 
should be given more real responsi- 
bility in developing policies in the 
home, in the school, and in adult or- 
ganizations. Adults have taken too 
protective an attitude toward them. 
They should work as an integral part 
of a total group of all ages and both 
sexes. Otherwise they will leave us 
for other groups in which their 
opinions are valued. 





University and College Exchange 


LUCY JENKINS FRANKLIN 


We were much pleased with the 
response to the last question concern- 
ing house presidents in dormitories. 
We have heard from 14 colleges and 
naturally we cannot print all of our 
material. However, a member of the 
Alice Freeman Palmer Course for 
Deans in Boston University will com- 
pile the material which has come in 
and mimeographed copies of it will be 
available at the convention in Atlantic 
City in February. A synopsis of a 
few of the answers will appear in this 
issue. 


New QUESTION 


The government soon will face the 
yearly question of N. Y. A. help to 
educational institutions. Some deans 
have had experience on their own 
campuses which have led them to 
some definite opinions for or against 
the N. Y. A. help. Will you please 
send in your ideas on this subject, 
guided by results on your own cam- 
pus? Some definite questions which 
have come up and which may serve 
as a guide are: (1) Have you found 
it difficult to administer N. Y. A. 
fairly? (2) If N. Y. A. help were 
not offered, would many of your stu- 
dents fail to return to college? (3) 
What are your maximum and mini- 
mum hours of N. Y. A. that can be 
given to one student? (4)How many 
hours is considered an average N. Y. 
A. job on your campus? (5) Is N. Y. 
A. help given to fraternity men and 
sorority women on your campus? (6) 
Do you have a single hourly wage or 
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do you make differentiations? Why? 
We hope to have a generous re- 
sponse to this question. 


Tue House PresipEnNtT 


Elizabeth Conrad: At Michigan 
State College each dormitory unit 
elects its house president at the open- 
ing of a trimester. Re-election is 
rare and discouraged. Eligibility re- 
quires residence in the dormitory for 
at least one previous term, with an 
average of at least a C. The house 
president is usually a junior or a 
senior, rarely a sophomore. She is in 
charge of her house council which in- 
cludes chairmen of all committees, 
quiet proctors (paid), fire chief, floor 
representatives, etc. The council, 
with the house mother, appoints a 
standards committee, composed of 
juniors and seniors. The house 
mother sits without vote with the 
house council. The president is the 
interpreter of the house mother to 
the house and vice versa. The wise 
house mother consults her president 
often and freely. The house presi- 
dent has nothing to do with the man- 
agement of the house as a building. 
The president receives no compensa- 
tion whatsoever. The position is an 
honor; she has social prestige; she 
meets distinguished guests; she rep- 
resents the house at college functions. 
She does more or less speaking in pub- 
lic. She deals with infringements of 
dormitory rules and minor general 
offenses. She does not deal with cases 
involving dismissal, although she and 
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her council may recommend that a 
girl be asked to move from the dor- 
mitory. The house president comes 
to the dean’s office for official reports 
and for off-the-record conferences. 
Her work is the building of morale, 
fine spirit, and house pride. 

Lydia L. Brown: The hall presi- 
dent at the University of Colorado is 
a person of vital significance in student 
life, a co-worker with the dean of 
women, and the social directors. The 
position is an honor. If a girl wishes 
this position she applies in writing, 
stating her qualifications for the posi- 
tion. The application must be sup- 
ported by faculty recommendations as 
to scholarship, personal fitness, etc. 
Hall presidents are placed in freshmen 
dormitories and induct these new stu- 
dents into campus life, tradition, 
ideals, etc. To integrate them with 
the general A. W. S. they are consid- 
ered members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives which, as the Lower 
House, also sits jointly several times 
a year with the Upper House or Sen- 
ate. In their own halls, presidents 


are in charge of hall meetings once a. 


week, handle social and disciplinary 
problems with the social directors, 
make announcements in the dining 
room of campus and hall interest, and 
serve as joint hostesses with social 
directors on all important occasions. 
Presidents are chosen in the spring 
quarter by vote of the A. W. S. Sen- 
ate. No direct remuneration is given 
for the work but the president re- 
ceives a single room for the same price 
a girl would pay if sharing a double 
room. The position gives a girl in- 
valuable experience in personnel work. 
Preference is given to juniors and 
seniors but some of our best presidents 
have come from the sophomore class. 


E. Alverna Burdick: Connecticuz 
College has 15 college-owned and 
college-operated dormitories. The 
house president assumes a great deal 
of responsibility. She is elected by 
the students living in the house. The 
15 presidents constitute the greater 
portion of the House of Representa- 
tives, a college legislative body. The 
house president may be from any 
class since we have class dormitories. 
This system does much to distribute 
offices of responsibility to members of 
each class. The house president calls 
and presides over all house meetings. 
She is responsible for the student ob- 
servance of all resident and chaperon 
rules; has charge of sign-out slips; 
appoints proctors every two weeks; 
keeps record of academic standing of 
each student and in general is re- 
sponsible for house decorum and eti- 
quette. She is chairman of the house 
committee, composed of the house- 
fellow (faculty resident), the treas- 
urer, social chairman and proctors. 
The house committee has jurisdiction 
over all cases involving automatic 
penalties for violations of rules gov- 
erning quiet hours, fire drills, regis- 
tration and chapel attendance. Other 
cases of infraction are taken before 
Honor Court, the judicial body for all 
resident students. The house presi- 
dent and house-fellow work together 
in establishing morale, decorum, right 
conditions of living, study, etc. The 
house president, like all officers of 
student government, gives her services 
gratis. If we are to retain democracy 
we must practice democracy; and if 
we are to practice democracy, we must 
let individuals shoulder responsibility 
for rewards other than monetary, in 
voluntary devotion to freedom and 


worthy self-hood. 
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Secondary School Exchange 


MARIA LEONARD’ 


What Are the High Schools of 
Illinois Doing in Public Service? The 
résumé of some of the responses to 
this question received from high 
school deans of girls in Illinois indi- 
cates the “deepening concern . . . for 
the meanings, and the faiths inherent 
in the democratic way of life.” 

Besides the usual service projects 
of Hi-Y, Tri Hi-Y, and Hi-Tri, 
Girls Reserves, Boy and Girl Scouts, 
all girls clubs, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas communities’ baskets, and 
parties for poor “kiddies,” school 
bands and orchestras, glee clubs, and 
chorus furnishing community music, 
etc., the following list embraces more 
recent additional high school service 
programs and projects this year, which 
arrange themselves into three major 
channels: 

1. Teaching democracy: Examples 
were through the socialized recitation; 
visits to industrial plants, government 
buildings, and other community insti- 
tutions; cafeteria duty; school elec- 
tions; the making of soil analyses for 
the community by the sciencestudents; 
the contributing to community radio 
and newspaper projects. 

Especially interesting was the report 
of the “Pan American League” ini- 
tiated to create understanding and 
friendship between republics of the 
Western Hemisphere. Among the ac- 

*As Zoraida Weeks was unable to prepare her col- 
umn for this issue, Maria Leonard, dean of women, 
University of Illinois, graciously consented to con- 
tribute the material she had collected this fall and 


used in an address at the High School Conference, 
University of Illinois, November 1-3, 1940. 


tivities of this League were the fol- 
lowing: giving one assembly to create 
good will with South America, selling 
book covers to pay for Reader’s Digest 
subscriptions (Spanish edition) to 
people in South America, sending 
delegates to Inter-American Confer- 
ences (which is patterned after the 
Pan-American Conference) in Akron, 
Ohio in May. 

2. Services linking the community 
and the high school: (a) Traffic squads 
for safety patrols, with supervisor, 
furnished by surface lines, and a po- 
lice officer. (b) “The Purple X” 
consists of a committee of boys and 
girls and teachers who handle the 
problem, “What shall we do after 
games?” Membership to this com- 
mittee is sought. A successful plan 
has been to open the cafeteria to 
parties for 10c admission. (c) The 
Town Hall gives four prizes, one to a 
member of each class, for the best es- 
say on “Our Town Government.” The 
prize is a trip to Washington, D. C. 
(d) One thousand students and busi- 
ness men worked together on an an- 
nual music festival in Southern 
Illinois. (e) Local papers give a full 
page in the Sunday paper to school 
material. which interprets to the com- 
munity, high school activities, service, 
and ideals. (£) Community Women’s 
Clubs furnish a series of talks to girls 
on vocations given by successful wom- 
en in the field. Talks this year are 
on women in radio work, journalism, 
social welfare, nursing, office work, 
home economics, beauty culture, and 
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music. (g) The Community League 
of Women Voters held an all-day 
meeting in the high school with va- 
rious speakers throughout the day. 
Every student attended at some time 
during the day. The meeting was 
in no way political. They stressed the 
responsibilities of individuals in a 
democracy and the obligations of 
voting. (h) Student usher corps 
serve for community programs held 
in the High School Auditorium. (i) 
Junior Rotarian and student girl 
guests at Business and Professional 
Women’s Club are appointed each 
month to “absorb” some of the ideals 
of these clubs. (j) Open House is 
held for parents in conjunction with 
P.T.A., also Mothers’ Banquet, 
Mothers’ Day. (k) Community 
Christmas party is held with churches, 
schools, women’s clubs, and Home 
Bureau, planning and sponsoring this 
party together. (bh Six students, 
after having visited civic agencies 
which were helped by the community 
chest, presented the campaign project 
to the student body. Posters were 


made by the art classes for drives for. 


Red Cross, Scouts, Tuberculosis, ete. 
(m) Junior Red Cross Units knit 
sweaters, sew and make bandages, sell 
candy at basket ball games for needy 
students in school, and made scrap- 
books for children’s hospital. (n) 
Charities for Community: (1) Ad- 
mittance to the Christmas Matinee 


“Can” Dance was entirely by contri- 
bution of canned food for the Ameri- 
can Legion baskets for the poor. (2) 
Christmas community children’s party 


for over 300 children. (3) Settle- 
ment service (volunteered service to 
assist in social settlements in Chicago). 


Girls help in classes in cooking and 
direct play activities of the young chil- 
dren Saturday mornings and serve as 
attendants in the Settlement Library. 
(4) Senior members of the girls club 
have adopted, as “pals,” the 24 old 
ladies at the Old People’s Home, 
giving gifts, writing letters, and en- 
tertaining them. (5) Girl Reserves 
and Hi-Y conduct at Christmas time 
a community toy shop where toys are 
repaired and given to needy families. 

3. Service projects for the school it- 
self: (a) Girls and boys clubs, through 
magazine drives, candy sales, dances, 
and concessions, earn money for com- 
mon fund which is used to buy cloth- 
ing, shoes, books, glasses, and lunches 
for their own needy boys and girls. 
(b) Student girls take charge of the 
high school clinic when the school 
nurse is not on duty. (c) Students 
serve as school guides, fire guards, 
clean-up committees, messengers, and 
social hostesses in escorting visitors. 
(d) Students volunteer for typing and 
stenographic service in various school 
offices. (e) An activity room is fur- 
nished by the combined efforts of all 
clubs. (f£) A placement service oper- 
ates over a period of two years follow- 
ing the date of leaving school, and an 
Employment Bureau finds immediate 
jobs for students. (g) There is also 
an alumni file committee. (h) There 
is a lost and found department. (i) 
A system of service credits has awak- 
ened the spirit of service in everyone 
in the school. Every student is 
graded on citizenship each grade pe- 
riod. If an unusual service or consid- 
eration for others is observed concern- 
ing a student, he is sent a citizenship 
card commending him. 
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Book Routes 


CATHERINE E. REED 


Current publications in the field of 
personnel services lead out in direc- 
tions apparently diverse. Their pages 
furnish incentives for furthering per- 
sonnel programs in numerous ways. 
Yet a survey of their suggestions not 
only encourages extension of guidance 
but impels the establishment of closer 
functional relationships between all 
personnel services. There must be 
some central intersection at which 
these paths meet or the special points 
of view become only more divergent. 
The following book-paths lead out 
into many fertile territories but start 
forth from the four corners of a busy 
personnel office. 

1. Looking for the Objective: (a) 
In Learning to Live,’ a sextet of Cali- 
fornia educators sets forth for the col- 
lege entrant the areas in which that 
individual presently lives; with him- 
self, as a member of a family group 
and with others in a community of 
work, play, and service. The modifi- 
cation of behavior and the develop- 
ment of personality more abundant in 
its resources are the aims of schooling 
toward which this volume directs at- 
tention. Self-understanding, efficiency 
in practices, and the building of happy 
social relationships are chapters that 
will appeal readily to undergraduates 
and take them through the pages to- 
ward better interpretations and habits. 
Another section discusses personal con- 
victions regarding “change as a fact 


"Tyler, Harry E., editor. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1940. 473 p. $2.25. 


of living,” “the worth of human per- 
sonality,” “the necessity of personal 
dependability,” “purpose in the uni- 
verse,” “religion.” Both undergradu- 
ate and educator will want to study 
further into the last topic presented: 
“The Modern World Challenges the 
College Student to Action.” 

(b) Esther Lloyd-Jones completes 
for the American Council on Educa- 
tion a study on Social Competence 
and College Students.” This publica- 
tion is of immediate significance to 
every agent in personnel service be- 
cause it indicates the continuous pur- 
pose that runs through the years of 
schooling. It declares a break with 
the German intellectualism that has 
affected American higher education 
since the Civil War. In place of this 
influence it establishes the requisite of 
“development of the individual for 
most effective participation in society.” 
The program recommended to devel- 
op this competence is tersely described 
as “a directed experience in social liv- 
ing .... the one best way to learn bet- 
ter how to live in a world that has 
become highly organized and inter- 
dependent.” This covers the “group 
modes of behavior, standards, tradi- 
tions, and attitudes... . faculty influ- 
ence, instructional method, housing, 
student leadership.” This excellent 
verbal analysis will serve to make edu- 
cators aware of potent educational in- 


*Studies in Student Personnel Work, Vol. 4, No. 3. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1940. 89 p. 50c. 
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fluences that have been too ulterior 
for some of them to include in the 
workmanship of guidance. 

2. Looking toward Adjustments: 
Margaret E. McCaul, from her orien- 
tation of college freshmen at Teachers 
College of Kansas City, traces guid- 
ance as a “cooperative process between 
students and advisers.”* ‘This gives 
the usual exposition of requisite tech- 
niques and the incentives of long- 
range purposes as based on civic, 
aesthetic, recreational, cultural, and 
other values. Resourceful aids are 
given in group discussion guides, ref- 
erence readings, and work sheets. 

A triumvirate of new books is avail- 
able for the college-bound girl herself. 

(a) Choosing a College by John R. 


Tunis,* presents the reasons for 


choice of institution, the variety of 
types available, the costs, and the 


substitutes for individuals who can- 
not qualify in advanced schooling. 

(b) So Yowre Going to College by 
Clarence E. Lovejoy,’ with a business 
precision, centers around four items: 
“how to choose a college,” “how much 
it will cost,” “how to work your way 
through college,” “how to plan your 
college work to best prepare yourself 
for your future career.” A novel fea- 
ture is given in the Lovejoy College 
Rating Guide. 

(c)She’s Off to College by Dr. 
Gulielma Alsop and Mary Frances 
McBride,® from seasoned experience 
at Barnard College, indicates to the 
girl the new independences and the 
complexities of the college experience 

"Guidance for College Students. Scranton, Pa.: In- 
ternational Textbook Co., 1939. 227 p. $1.80. 

. York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1940. 249 p. 
i York: Simon and Schuster, 1940. 


$2.50. 
"New York: Vanguard Press, 1940. 275 p. $2.50. 


383 p. 


together with “a summing up in com- 
mencement.” 


3. Looking for the Incentives: To- 
day the adult generation continually 
is striving to make the student more 
purposeful by indicating careers as 
the outlet of education. Certainly 
youth needs to realize reasons for ex- 
penditure of efforts. Shall these be 
found in preparation for livelihood or 
in more versatile living? At least the 
multiplicity of documents shows that 
there is need for increasing versatility 
even in the matter of livelihood. A 
random sampling of new volumes 
may suggest valuable additions for 
“career” shelves in the reference 
library. 

In the specific fields of occupation 
the number of references is becoming 
legion. The following have been in- 
cluded as samples because each has 
some special merit: 

Music as a Profession by Howard 
Taubman," gains importance because 
it is evidence given by this member of 
the music staff of the New York 
Times regarding this billion-dollar 
industry. 

In Do You Want to Get Into Ra- 
dio, Frank Arnold,’ nationally famous 
as a radio consultant, presents the 
process and personnel of broadcasting. 
He picks out as requisite essentials for 
the latter: “business ability, salesman- 
ship, a flair for publicity, artistic 
genius, and a showman’s faculty for 
putting himself over.” 

In Judy Grant, Editor, Vera Con- 
nolly® writes a career novel that lures 


™New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939. 320 p. 
$2.50. 

®New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1940. 
$1.50. 

*"New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1940. 


$2.00. 


140 p. 
301 p. 
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the student hand to reach for it on 
the reference shelf. As a part of the 
Dodd, Mead and Co. Career Series, 
it captivates the interest and compara- 
tive study of the student who would 
know more of the opportunities in a 
world ahead. 

The question that arises from this 
casual assortment is whether it is bet- 
ter to have uniformity in presentation 
for closer comparison of occupation 
or variety in form to simulate practi- 
cal experiences. 

4. Looking at the Result: A report 
on the schooling program in a large 
community nowadays includes, as a 
fundamental item, pupil guidance or 
personnel services. In The Report on 


Survey of the Public Schools of Pitts- 


burgh, Pennsylvania’ this essential 
element is evaluated. Guidance is 
recognized as “a cooperative under- 
taking involving every member of the 
school staff.” The improvements sug- 
gested are for “provision for contin- 
ued growth of teachers and guidance 
workers, more continuity in the guid- 
ance of individuals from birth to 
maturity, and better coordination of 
guidance services.” Since the detailed 
findings in this survey are sympto- 
matic of many other communities they 
reveal profitable research for admin- 
istrators, deans, counselors, and their 
colleagues. 


Institute of Educational Research, Division of 
Field Studies. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1940. 564 p. 


Publications Received 


Freire, Aracy Muniz. A Orientacgao 
Educacional na Escola Secundaria. 
Sao Paulo, Brazil: Companhia Edi- 
tora Nacional, 1940. 129 p. 


The importance of this little volume lies 
in its realistic orientation to guidance in the 
secondary schools of South America. Professor 
Freire, who is dean of boys and girls, Amaro 
Cavalcanti in Rio de Janeiro, is exceptionally 
well qualified to help develop effective guid- 
ance work in the schools of her country. She 
has had experience in the secondary schools, 
trips abroad, and first hand contact with 
American educators, and has exhibited capable 
leadership in this field. 

The application of principles which she ac- 
quired at Teachers College takes the form 
of suggestions for a guidance program and 
also examples of specific conferences with stu- 
dents, For example, there is described an in- 
terview with a student who was having diffi- 
culty with family relationships, especially quar- 
rels with her sister. As a result of conferences 
with her counselor, the attitudes of both sis- 


ters were modified and family relationships 
were greatly improved. 

The table of contents is as follows: (1) The 
necessity of educational orientation in the 
schools; (2) Methods of educational orienta- 
tion; (3) The educational adviser; (4) The 
educational orientation in the Escola Amaro 
Cavalcanti; and (5) Individual study of the 


pupil. 


Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations. The Education of Women 
in a@ Democracy. New London, Conn.: 
The Institute, 1940. 28 p. 50c. 


The attention of the Association is called to 
the excellent monograph, The Education of 
Women in a Democracy, which includes 20 
articles by well-known contributors on the 
relation of women’s education to such areas 
as home-making, arts, health, consumer rela- 
tions, and service in government and politics. 
The booklet is sponsored by the Council on 
the Education of Women, and is edited and 
published by The Institute of Women’s Pro- 
fessional Relations located at Connecticut Col- 
lege. ; 











We Deans 


From February 18-21, 1941, deans, 
counselors, and advisers from all parts 
of the country will be in Atlantic City 
attending the annual convention of 
the National Association of Deans of 
Women which will be held in Had- 
don Hall. This year the program is 
being included in this issue of the 
Journat rather than being sent sep- 
arately to all members of the Associa- 
tion. All meetings will be held in 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall unless other- 
wise indicated. 

Advance registration, including 
meal reservation, is being held again 
this year. All members of the Associ- 
ation will receive full information 
about it under separate cover. The 
registration fee is $2.00. Special con- 
vention meals held by the Association 
will be $1.15 far breakfasts, $1.70 for 
luncheons, $2.25 for dinners, and 
$2.50 for the formal banquet. These 
prices include tips. 

Miss Lillias M. Macdonald, chair- 
man, committee on nominations, has 
the honor of announcing the follow- 
ing nominees: 

For president—Alice C. Lloyd, 
dean of women, University of Michi- 
gan. 

For treasurer—Helen Hall More- 
land, guidance associate, Stephens 


College. 


Convention Program 


THEME: Facing the Future of Women’s Edu- 
cation in a Reorganizing World 

Program Chairman: Adah Peirce, dean of 
women, Hiram College 


Monday, February 17, 1941 


8:00 p.m. Meeting of the Executive Board 
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Tuesday, February 18, 1941 


9:30 a.m. Registration 
10:00 a.m. All Day Open Meeting of the 
Committee on Certification of Deans, 
Counselors, and Advisers 
Presiding—Irma E. Voigt, dean of women, 
Ohio University 
11:00 a.m. Informal Coffee Hour in Honor 
of Past Presidents of the Association Hos- 
tesses—New Jersey Association of Deans 
of Women and Girls 
1:30 p.m. Twenty-Five Years in Review 
Presiding—Sarah G. Blanding, president of 
the Association 
Speakers—Past Presidents of the Association 


2:30 p.m. Section Meetings 

University 
Extent and Effect of the National De- 
fense Program on the Employment of 
Women 

Presiding—A dele H. Stamp, dean of wom- 
en, University of Maryland 
1. Relation of Labor Standards to Na- 
tional Defense—Mollie Ray Carroll, re- 
search adviser, Division of Labor Stand- 
ards, U. S. Department of Labor 
2. Research in Occupational Fields for 
Women—Rodert K. Burns, director of 
research staff, Science Research Associates 

2:30 p.m. College 

Presiding—Mary Phlegar Smith, dean, Hol- 
lins College 
1. The Status of Art in the Academic 
Curriculum—Esther A. Dayman, dean 
of undergraduate students, Mills College 
2. The Use of Educational Motion Pic- 
tures on the College Level—Floyde E. 
Brooker, assistant director, Motion Picture 
Project, American Council on Education 

2:30 p.m. College of Education and Teach- 
er Training 

Presiding—A. Edythe Mange, dean of 
women, Southeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers College 
1. New Career Frontiers for the Trained 
Woman—Margaret A. Hickey, national 
education chairman, National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 


Clubs 





m- 


nal 
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2. Information Channels for Career In- 
formation 
Discussion Leader—Ella B. Ross, dean of 
women, Eastern Tennessee State Teach- 
ers College 
2:30 p.m. Junior College Section 
Presiding—Elsbeth Melville, dean of the 
college, Westbrook Junior College, Port- 
land, Maine 
1. Guidance in Terminal Education— 
Eugenie A. Leonard, assistant professor 
in guidance and occupational information, 
The Catholic University of America 
2. Three Guidance Programs in Termi- 
nal Education 
a. Colby Junior College—Amelia E. 
Clark, dean of women 
b. William Woods Junior College— 
Bertha H. LeBeau, director of resi- 
dence and coordinator of student ac- 
tivities 
c. Pasadena Junior College—Catherize 
J. Robbins, dean of women 
3. Business Meeting 
2:30 p.m. Secondary School 
Presiding—Ruth L. Sanderson, dean of girls, 
Nottingham High School, Syracuse 
1. The Bridge from School to College— 
Gulielma Fell Alsop, M.D., physician, 
Barnard College and co-author She’s Off 
to College! 
2. The Work of the Dean of Girls as De- 
termined by a Recent National Survey— 
Eugenie A. Leonard, assistant professor 
in guidance and occupational information, 
The Catholic University of America 
4:30 p.m. Business Meeting of the Board 
of Representatives of the Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations 
5:00 p.m. Meeting of the Executive Board 
of the Ohio Association of Deans of 
Women 
6:30 p.m. Informal Dinners 
1. Informal Dinner for Those Attending 
Their First N. A. D. W. Convention 
2. Informal Dinner for Junior College 
Deans 
3. Informal Dinner for Secondary School 
Deans 
8:15 p.m. General Sessions 
1. Presiding—Dorothy Stimson, dean, 
Goucher College 
Relation of Personnel Needs of the Fed- 
eral Government to the Future of Wom- 


en’s Education—Arthur Sherwood Flem- 
ming, United States Civil Service Com- 
missioner 

2. Presiding—Eugenie A. Leonard, as- 
sistant professor in guidance and occu- 
pational information, The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America 

Catholic Schools and Professional Rela- 
tions—Roy J. Deferrari, secretary gen- 
eral, The Catholic University of America 


Wednesday, February 19, 1941 


7:30 am. Syracuse University Alumnae 

Breakfast 
Chairman—Frances Maisch, director of res- 

idences, Kent State University 

9:30 am. The School and College Re- 
Study Their Charters—Harold Ben- 
jamin, dean, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Maryland 

10:45 am. Annual Open Business Meeting 
of the Council 

2:30 p.m. What Can Personnel Workers 
Contribute to the Defense of Democ- 
racy?’ —Howard McClusky, associate di- 
rector, American Youth Commission 

4:00 p.m. Discussion groups 
1. Occupations in the Defense Program— 
Robert K. Burns, director of research, 
Science Research Associates 
2. Responsibilities of Personnel Workers 
in the Defense Program—Lester Schloerb, 
director of occupational research, Chicago 
Board of Education 
3. Guidance Philosophy in Defense—F. 
C. Rosecrance, School of Education, 
Northwestern University 
4, Classification Problems in the Defense 
Program—C. L. Shartle, chief, Occupa- 
tional Analysis Section, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, Washington, D. C. 
5. Women in the Defense Program— 
Mary H. S. Hayes, director, Division of 
Youth Personnel, National Youth Admin- 
istration 
6. Effect of the Defense Program on the 
Educational and Occupational Develop- 
ment of Youth—Kenneth Holland, asso- 
ciate director, American Youth Commis- 
sion 
7. Extending Democracy and its De- 
fense—Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, dean of 
students, Bethany College 
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8. Personality Problems in the Present 
Crisis 
Leader—C. Gilbert Wrenn, professor of 
educational psychology, University of 
Minnesota 

6:00 p.m. Dinner Meeting 
Guidance and Education—Very Rever- 
end Edward B. Bunn, S. J., president, 
Loyola College, Baltimore 

6:00 p.m. Informal Dinner for Those At- 
tending Their First N. A. D. W. Con- 
vention 

Co-Chairmen—Meargaret Bridgman, dean, 
Skidmore College, and Hilda Threlkeld, 
dean of women, University of Louisville 

6:45 p.m. Dinner for C. G. P. A. Speak- 
ers and Members of the Board of Repre- 
sentatives 

8:30 p.m. The Democratic Way of Life 
in a Period of Conflict—Herbert E. 
Hawkes, dean, Columbia College, Colum- 
bia University 


Thursday, February 20, 1941 


7:45 a.m. Breakfast Meeting of the Ohio 
Association of Deans of Women 

Presiding—Katherine Dabney Ingle, dean 
of women, University of Cincinnati and 
president of the Association 


9:30 a.m. Association Business Meeting 
Presiding—Sarah G. Blanding, president of 
the Association 
1. Journat Report—Ruth Strang, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University 
2. Regional Contact Committee Report 
—Edna C. Shumaker, dean of girls, Mc- 
Kinley High School, Canton, Ohio 
3. Student Government Committee Re- 
port—Marjory Steuart Golder, dean, 
Women’s College, University of Dela- 
ware 
4. Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations—Sarah G. Blanding 


12:30 p.m. All-Association Luncheon 

Presiding—Sarah G. Blanding, president of 
the Association 
1. Citations for Distinguished Service 
2. Plans of Educational Institutions for 
Women in a Reorganizing World—Ruth 
Strang, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


3:00 p.m. Interest Groups 


Education of Women for Community 
Responsibilities in a Reorganizing World 
1. Religious—Helen Claire Battrick, ad- 
viser of women, University of Akron 

2. Recreational—Katherine Dabney Ingle, 
dean of women, University of Cincin- 
nati 

3. Civic—Patience Haggard, dean of 
wamen, State Normal School, Potsdam 
4. Home—Helen Dalton Bragdon, dean, 
Hood College 

5. War and Peace—Caroline F. Ware, 
assistant to Commissioner Harriet W. EI- 
liott, Advisory Commission to the Coun- 
cil of National Defense 


3:00 p.m. Meeting of Academic Deans 
New Trends in College Admissions 

Chairman—Jane Louise Mesick, dean, Sim- 
mons College 


4:30 p.m. The State Associations of Deans 
and Their Best Relationship to the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women 

Presiding—Edna C. Shumaker, vice-presi- 
dent of the Association 

Leader—M. Eunice Hilton, dean of wom- 
en, Syracuse University 
The Status of State Associations—Frieda 
Anne Grieder, student dean, Syracuse 
University 

4:30 p.m. Off-Campus Housing 

Leader—Frances Maisch, director of resi- 
dences, Kent State University 


6:00 p.m. Dinners 

1. Formal Dinner for Mortar Boards and 
for Deans in Institutions Having Chap- 
ters 

Presiding—Katherine Mels Coleman, na- 
tional president of Mortar Board 
2. Informal Dinner for Junior College 
Deans 
3. Informal Dinner for Secondary School 
Deans 


8:15 p.m. General Sessions 

1. Presiding—Dorothy C. Stratton, dean 
of women, Purdue University 

Plans of Business and Professional Wom- 
en for Education Needs in a Reorganiz- 
ing World—Chase Going Woodhouse, 
director, Institute of Women’s Profes- 
sional Relations and past president, Inter- 
national Association of Altrusa Clubs 
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1. Cooperative and Non-Cooperative Dor- 
mitories—Julia E. Stout, dean of wom- 
en, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College 
2. Freshman Orientation—Marguerite W. 
7:45 am. Alpha Lambda Delta Breakfast Kehr, dean of women, State Teachers 
—for Deans in Institutions Having Chap- College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
ters 3. All-College Social Functions and Activ- 
Presiding—Maria Leonard, dean of women, ities of Campus Organizations—Maude 
University of Illinois E. Minrow, dean of women, Kansas State 
9:30 am. Section Meetings Teachers College, Emporia 
University Junior College 
A Guidance Program to Meet Student Presiding—Elsbeth Melville, dean of the 


2. Implications for Catholic Education of 
the Present Crisis—Mother Thomas 
Aquinas, dean, College of New Rochelle 


Friday, February 21, 1941 


Needs 

Presiding—Dorothy T. Dyer, dean of 
women, Bucknell University 

1. Analysis of Student Academic Needs— 
C. Gilbert Wrenn, professor of educa- 
tional psychology, College of Education, 
University of Minnesota 

2. Students as Advisers on the Univer- 
sity Campus—Ruth O. McCarn, coun- 
selor, Northwestern University 

3. Business Meeting 


College, Westbrook Junior College 
Placement in the Semi-Professions—Dor- 
othy R. Coates, placement director, Kath- 
arine Gibbs School, Boston 

Three Junior College Placement Pro- 
grams 

1. Herzl Junior College—A gatha Cavallo, 
dean of women 

2. Centenary Collegiate Institute—Editha 
C. Trevorrow, dean of girls 

3. Saint Petersburg Junior College— 


Presiding—Dorothy Gebauer, dean of wom- Frances L. West, dean of women 

en, University of Texas Secondary School 
College Presiding—Ruth L. Sanderson, chairman of 
Presiding—Frances M. Burlingame, dean, the Section 


Elmira College 

1. Foreign Students in American Col- 

leges 
a. General Difficulties of Adaptation to 
Unfamiliar Academic and Social Con- 
ditions—Marguerite Woodworth, dean 


Symposium—Practical Projects to Meet 
Youth’s Problems in Prospect—Secondary 
School Deans 
The High School with a Conscience— 
Francis Spaulding, dean, Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University 


of women, Oberlin College 
b. The Special Case of the Refugee 
Student—Louise Morley (Bryn Mawr 


12:30 p.m. Section Luncheons 
University 
Presiding—Gladys C. Bell, dean of women, 


1940), Conference secretary, Interna- 
tional Student Service 
2. Cooperation Between Dean and Physi- 
cal Director 
a. From the Standpoint of the Physi- 
cal Director—Dorothy Ainsworth, 
physical director, Smith College 
b. From the Standpoint of the Dean— 
Margaret S. Morriss, dean, Pembroke 
College 


College of Education and Teacher Train- 


ing 

Business Meeting 

Presiding—A. Edythe Mange, dean of 
women, Southeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers College and chairman of the Section 
Discussion Groups 


University of Denver 

Round Table Discussions: Relations of 

the Dean of Women in the Achievement 

of Democratic Practices Through: 

1. Student Government 
Consultant—Marjory Steuart Golder, 
dean, Women’s College, University of 
Delaware 
Opening Questioners—Jeannette Per- 
ry, assistant dean of women, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and Mary Helen 
Fretts, dean of women, Ohio Wesleyan 
University 

. Pan Hellenic 

Consultant—Maria Leonard, dean of 
women, University of Illinois 
Opening Questioners—Kathleen Lo- 
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max Bland, assistant dean of women, 

University of Texas, and Helen Pool 

Rush, assistant dean of women, Uni- 

versity of Pittsburgh 

. Social Program 

Consultant—Helen B. Schleman, di- 

rector of residence halls for women, 

Purdue University 

Opening Questioners—Thelma Mills, 

director of student affairs for women, 

University of Missouri, and Kate Hev- 

ner Mueller, dean of women, Indiana 

University 

College 

Presiding—Frances B. Blanshard, dean of 
women, Swarthmore College and chair- 
man of the Section 
Democracy in College Administration— 
John W. Nason, president, Swarthmore 
College 

College of Education and Teacher Training 

Presiding—A. Edythe Mange, chairman of 
the Section 
Comprehensive Qualitative Accrediting— 
Kathryn McHale, general director, Amer- 
ican Association of University Women 
Trends in the Development of Teachers 
Collegese—W. W. Parker, president, 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege and president, American Association 
of Teachers Colleges 

Secondary School 

Presiding—Ruth L. Sanderson, chairman of 
the Section 
The part of the High School in Hemi- 
sphere Unity—Gordon W. Winks, associ- 
ate of Nelson Rockefeller and coordinator 
of commercial and cultural relations be- 
tween the American Republics, Council 
of National Defense , 
The Dean as an Administrator—N. S. 
Englehardt, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Business Meeting 

3:00 p.m. Association Business Meeting 


wn 
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Presiding—Sarah G. Blanding president of 
the Association 
1. Certification of Deans, Counselors, and 
Advisers—/rma E. Voigt, chairman of 
the committee on certification 
2. Report of the Treasurer—Elizabeth B. 
Oakes, dean of women, State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee 
3. Report—Kathryn G. Heath, executive 
secretary ef the Association 
Report—Sarah G. Blanding 
5. Election of Officers 

7:00 p.m. Joint Formal Annual Banquet— 
National Association of Principals of 
Schools for Girls and National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women 

Co-Presiding Officers—Edna F. Lake, prin- 
cipal, Laurel School, Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, and president of the National As- 
sociation of Principals of Schools for 
Girls, and Sarah G. Blanding, president, 
National Association of Deans of Women 
Women’s Opportunity in Industry—T he 
Honorable Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor 

8:00 p.m. 
Hall 
Professionalism in the Field of Guidance 
Eugenia K. Spaulding, instructor, nurs- 
ing education, The Catholic University 
of America 


Saturday, February 22, 1941 


8:00 a.m. Breakfast Meeting of the Board 
of Representatives 

10:30 a.m. Meeting of the Old and the 
New Executive Boards 


General Session—Rita Mercy 


3:00 p.m. Meeting of the New Executive 
Board 
8:00 p.m. Meeting of the Executive Board 


Sunday, February 23, 1941 


6:30 p.m. Pi Lambda Theta Dinner 
Speaker—Esther Crooks, professor of 
Spanish, Goucher College 








